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THE CONCEPT OF MAN 
By 


Mautana Asut KAtam AzapD 


FRIENDS," 

On behalf of the Government of India and on my 
own behalf I have great pleasure in welcoming you all 
to this Symposium. 

Unesco. has, since its inception, been organizing 
seminars, discussion groups and symposia for considering 
various problems that affect the relations of nations and 
countries and for creating better understanding through 


Presidential Address delivered in Hindi at an international round 
table discussion organized by Unesco and held in New Delhi on 
December 13-20, 1951, on the theme of : “The Concept of man 
and the philosophy of education in East and West”. 
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the exchange of knowledge and experience in many fields. 
This Symposium is concerned with an even more 
fundamental issue. Today, philosophers of East and West 
have met to discuss the concept of man himself. Who can 
deny that this issue is the basic one of the modern age, 
and on its satisfactory solution depends the future of man. 
I am therefore specially happy to welcome you here to 
this ancient land of philosophers and seers. I earnestly 


hope that the spirit of India with its long traditions of. 


wisdom and spirituality will inspire all your deliberations. 


In the last 6,000 years or more, the human being has 
travelled over a vast region from his early beginnings in 
primitive society. This period has seen man overcome 
many hidden obstacles and meet the challenge of inanimate 
nature and the animate world. In spite of all the 
vicissitudes which man has had to face during this period, 
there has, on the whole, been continuous and steady 
progress in wresting from nature some of her greatest 
secrets. Veil after: veil has been torn asunder from the 
hidden face of nature and secrets that are still unknown 
are yielding to his quest. 

While man’s triumphant progress in unveiling the 
face of nature has been steady and continuous, can we say 
with equal confidence that he has succeeded in unveiling 
the lineaments of his own self ? Can we say that after 6,000 
years of quest of the real, man today sees himself as he 
essentially is? I think you will agree that we have to 
make a sad confession in this matter. The mirror that 
man has fashioned reflects all aspects of the world but 
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not his own inner self. We have to admit that man has 
not yet been able to form a clear picture of his own nature. 
The secrets of the universe are clearer to him than the 
secrets of the self. For some 3,000 years or more, 
philosophers have again and again asked: what is man, 
whence does he come, and wither does he go? The 
questions still rémain largely unanswered. It is obvious 
that man cannot achieve a satisfactory solution of the 
problems of the individual, society, nations and inter- 
national relations till he knows clearly the nature of his 
own self and determines what the place of man is in the 
vastness of the universe. 

The basic issue before you is the consideration of this 
problem. You have met to discuss the concept of man as 
it has been enunciated by thinkers in the East and the 
West. I would, at the very beginning, like to emphasize 
that in speaking of the East and the West, we are thinking 
only of certain special features in the thought of these 
regions. This cannot and does not mean that there are not 
large areas of common and agreed ground. Man all 
over the world has adopted common methods of reasoning 
and thought. The human reason is one and identical. 
Human feelings are largely similar. The human will 
operate in more or less the same manner in similar 
situations everywhere. It is therefore natural that the 
human’s way of looking at himself and the world is largely 
common in different parts of the world. His attitudes 
towards the unknown mysteries of existence are also largely 
similar. The Greeks who looked with admiration and 
awe upon the peaks of Olympus shared the same feelings 
as the Indians who meditated in the valleys of the 
Himalayas and looked upon their eternal snows. 

In spite of large areas of agreement, human minds in 
different regions of the world have adopted a different 
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approach to some of their common problems. Even where 
the approach has not been different, there has been a 
tendency to place a different emphasis on the different 
aspects of common problems and common solutions. No 
two situations are exactly alike. It was inevitable that 
people in different regions should pay greater attention 
to different aspects of common problems. ‘ It is on account 
of such differences in emphasis that we describe a 
particular mode of thought as characteristic of a particular 
nation or region. It is from this point of view that I 
will try to formulate what are the differences that 
distinguish the East from the West. I think you will all 
agree that even where the solutions are similar in pattern 
and outline, there are differences in shade and colour 
which justify us in calling some of the solutions Eastern 
and others Western. 

There are, as I have said, many points in common 
between the views of philosophers in the East and the West 
but the emphasis is different in India, Greece and China 
as strikes us from the very beginning of recorded history. 
In India, the emphasis of philosophy has, on the whole, 
been on the inner experience of man. Philosophers here 
have sought to understand man’s inner nature, and in 
this pursuit have gone beyond the regions of sense, 
intellect and even reason and sought to assert the identity 
of man with a deep hidden reality. In Greece, the 
philosopher has been interested mainly in understanding 
the nature of the world outside. He has sought to 
determine the place of man in the outer world. His view 
has therefore been, on the whole, more extrovert than in 
India. In China, on the other hand, philosophers have 
not worried about the inner nature of man nor about 
external nature but have concentrated on the study of 
man in relation to his fellows. These differences in 
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orientation have exerted a profound influence on later 
developments of philosophy in each of these regions. 
We find therefore that there are striking differences in 
their respective concepts of man. 

The Greeks approached the concept of man from an 
external point of view. Hence we find that from the earliest 
times, Greek philosophy devotes far greater attention to 
what man does rather than to what man is. It is true that 
some of the earlier Greek philosophers thought of man as 
essentially a spiritual entity, and we’ find that this is 
perhaps the prevailing mode of thought till the time of 
Plato. With the advent of Aristotle, there began, however, 
a new orientation in which the attention is diverted from 
the idea of man to man’s activities in the world here 
and now. Under the influence of Aristotle who defined 
man as a rational animal, philosophy became more 
positive. In course of time, this positive, empirical and 
scientific attitude became the prevailing climate of thought 
in the West. Rationality distinguishes man from other 
animals, and it is through the exercise of rationality that 
he has advanced far beyond his early animal origin. 
Nevertheless, he remains essentially and fundamentally 
a progressive animal. Rarely has this thought been 
expressed so beautifully as by the German philosopher, 
Riehl. While he admits that man has descended from 
the animal, he points out that he has now reached a 
stage where he must look above and not below. He is 
the only animal that stands erect and can continue to do 
so only if his look is upward. God is the goal towards 
which man must strive if he is to retain his present stature. 

It is true that the influence of Christianity and the 
persistence of the Platonic tradition remained a powerful 
element in European thought. Thus we find that the 
scholastics in the medieval ages were at times more 
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theologians than philosophers. Even in the modern period, 
there is a strong religious idealistic strain in European 
thought. Since the beginning of the modern age, this strain 
has, however, steadily yielded place to a philosophical 
outlook dominated by the concepts of science. The 
triumphant progress of science began in the seventeenth 
century and increased man’s power over nature. The 
success of science dazzled the Western mind and induced 
a faith in its unfailing efficacy. The West sought to apply 
the concepts and methods of science in all fields of human 
experience and treat man also as an object among other 
objects. In course of time, a materialistic and scientific 
temper became the pervasive outlook of the West. We 
find a culmination of this development in the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries. Darwin sought to establish 
that man is descended from animals while Marx argued 
that his mentality is largely the resultant of his material 
environment. Freud in the twentieth century went a step 
further and taught that not only is man descended from 
animals, but his mentality retains even today traces of 
his animal origin. 

As opposed to this conception of man as a progressive 
animal, we find in the East a completely different concept 
ofman. The East has from the very beginning emphasized 
man’s intrinsic spirituality. The contemplation of the 
inner reality of man gave rise to the philosophy of 
Vedanta in India and Sufism in Arabia. This spiritual 
concept of man has deeply influenced the mentality of man 
throughout the East and is not unknown even in the West. 
According to this outlook, we cannot understand the essence 
of man if we regard him as only a material entity. The 
real nature of man can be understood only if we conceive 
of him as an emanation of God. . There was in Eastern 
philosophy a strong pantheistic strain. In different schools 
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of Indian philosophy, all things are regarded as expressions 
of God’s being but even then man belongs to a special 
category. For he is the highest manifestation of God's 
being. In the words of the Gita (XI : 18) : 


Thou art the Imperishable, the Supreme to be realized. 
Thou art the ultimate resting-place of the universe, 
Thou art the undying guardian of the eternal law. 
Thou art the Primal Person. 


Similarly we find that according to the Sufis, man is a 
wave of the boundless sea that is God. He is a ray of 
the Sun that is God. Man can regard himself as different 
from the Eternal Being only so long as his vision is 
clouded by the evil of ignorance. Once there is enlighten- 
ment, all these distinctions dissolve and man recognizes 
himself as a moment in the being of the eternal. 

The concept of man which the East has framed 
regards him as not merely an animal ‘superior to all 
earthly creatures but as essentially different in nature. 
Man is not first among equals but has a being which 
is higher than that of any other creature. He is not 
only a progressive animal, but reveals in his being the 
lineaments of God Himself. In fact his nature is so high 
and elevated that nothing higher is conceivable to human 
reason. In the words of the Chhandogya Upanishad (9 : 4) : 


That is Reality. That is Atman (Soul). That art thou. 
This doctrine has also been beautifully expressed in Arabic : 


Man arafa nafsahu fagad arafa rabbahu.? 


2. He who knows himself knows God. 
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The same principle, when further developed, gives rise 
to the idea that man is not an isolated individual but 
contains in himself the entire universe. In the words 
of the Gita (XI : 7) : ‘ 


Here today, behold the whole universe, moving and unmoving 
and whatever else thou desirest to see, O Gudakesa (Arjuna), all 
unified in My body. 


A Sufi poet has expressed the same concept in the Arabic 
verse : 


Watahsab annaka jarmun saghir 
Wa fika antavi alemun akbaru.3 


It will be readily agreed that there can be no higher 
concept of man. God marks the highest limit of human 
thought. By identifying man with God, the Eastern 
concept of man elevates him to godhead. Man has 
therefore no other goal but to re-establish his identity 
with God. He thus becomes superior to the entire creation. 


II 


* 


We have till now discussed the concept of man from 
the point of view of the philosophies in the East and 
West. We now wish to review briefly what religion has 
to say on the question. If we consider the attitude of 
Judaism and Christianity, we find a clear statement in 


$3. Thou thinkest that thou art a small body : thou knowest not that 
a universe greater than the physical world is contained in thee. 
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the Old Testament that God created man in His own 
image. From this it would follow that man shares in 
the attributes of God. A strong element of spiritual 
mysticism has characterized the attitude of Christianity 
and has acted as a check to the predominance of extreme 
materialistic tendencies. 

In Islam we find traces of the influence of the same 
outlook. In fact the Koran has gone a step further in 
its exaltation of man. The Koran proclaims that not 
only is man created in the image of God but is His 
regent on earth. In speaking of the creation of Adam, 
God says (2 : 29) : 


Inni jaelun fil arde khalifat* 


This idea of the viceroyality of man profoundly in- 
fluenced the Arab philosophers. Two things may be noted 
in this connection. As regent of God on earth, man has 
an immediate affinity with Him. This also makes man 
superior to all creation and makes him master not only 
of animal! life but also of the forces of nature itself. The 
Koran proclaims again and again (XIII : 45) : 


Whatever is on the earth or in the heavens has been made 
subject to man. 


It is generally recognized that Aristotle deeply in- 
fluenced most of the Arab philosophers, but even in their 
interpretation of Aristotle, they show clear indications of 
the influence of the idea of man’s viceroyalty of God. 
Avicenna (Ibn Sina) and Averroes (Ibn Rushd) are 
metaphysically Aristotelians but their spiritual orientation 


4. I want to create my viceroy on earth. 
2 
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in Islam makes them recognize that since man shares in 
God’s attributes, there is no limit to the heights which 
he can attain in both knowledge and power. Muslim 
scholastics like Al Ghazzali, ar Razi, ar Raghib Ispahani 
and others have further elaborated this idea in their 
various philosophical writings. 

We must, however, admit that while the conception 
of man in both Vedanta and Sufism gives him a lofty 
status, neither of these philosophies can escape the charge. 
that if, on the one hand, they set no limit to human 
capacity, they, on the other hand, imply an element of 
fatalism that circumscribes man’s power. The explanation 
of this paradox is to be found in their concept of the 
relation of man to God. Since man is an emanation of 
divinity, whatever man does is ultimately God’s doing: 
whatever happens is due to the will of God. From this 
it is but another step to think of man as a mere toy in 
the hands of fate. 

It has been said that while the concepts of Vedanta 
and Sufism in their pure form have been responsible for 
some of the highest spiritual attainments of man, they 
have to some extent acted as an impediment to human 
progress on the secular plane. Emphasis on the unity 
of man with God made society relatively insensitive to 
human suffering, as such. suffering was regarded as mere 
illusion. We find, therefore, that Eastern societies have 
often been indifferent to the removal of the causes of 
social malaise. This explains why some modern thinkers 
are seeking for a formulation of the philosophy of Vedanta 
without its fatalism. 

There is a similar paradox in the Western concept 
of man. A philosophy of materialism would, prima facie, 
seem to indicate a determinist outlook on life. Since the 
law of causality reigns throughout the material world, 
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the same law would tend to hold in the field of human 
action. This tendency culminates in the psychological 
theories of the Behaviourists. The Western mind, however, 
asserted itself against such a deterministic concept and 
exhibited an energy of spirit which has rarely been equalled 
and perhaps never surpassed. 

One of the main tasks of the present Symposium should 
be to examine how we can combine these two concepts 
which have so profoundly influenced both philosophy and 
religious outlook in the East and the West. The Eastern 
conception of than’s status, if combined with the Western 
concept of progress, would open out to man the possibility 
of infinite advance without the risks implicit in the misuse 
of science. It may also indicate a way out of the fatalism 
which otherwise seems to follow from the Eastern concep- 
tion of man’s identity with God. The Eastern conception 
of man’s status is not only consistent with the progress 
of Western science but in fact offers an intelligible explana- 
tion of how scientific progress is possible. If man were 
’ merely a developed animal, there would be a limit to his 
advancement. If, however, he shares in God’s infinity, 
there can be no limit to the progress he can achieve. 
Science can then march from triumph to triumph and solve 
many of the riddles which trouble man even to this day. 

There is a further reason why a synthesis of the Eastern 
and the Western concepts of man is of the greatest impor- 
tance to man’s future. Science in itself is neutral. Its 
discoveries can be used equally to heal and to kill. It 
depends upon the outlook and mentality of the user 
whether science will be used to create a new heaven on earth 
or to destroy the world in a common conflagration. If we 
think of man as only a progressive animal, there is nothing 
to prevent his using science for furthering interests based 
on the passions he shares in common with animals. If, 
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however, we think of him as an emanation of God, he can 
use science only for furthering God’s purposes, that is the 
achievement of peace on earth and goodwill to all men: 


III 


I have tried to indicate that the Eastern and Western 
concepts of man are in some ways complementary. If 
the one has emphasized the intrinsic excellence of his being, 
the other has laid stress on the progress he has achieved and 
can achieve through his own efforts. If the one has stressed 
the spiritual elements in his nature, the other has pointed 
out that spiritual excellence must also have a requisite 
physical basis. If in spite of differences in emphasis, the 
Western and the Eastern concepts of man can be recon- 
ciled, there is no reason why the philosophy of education 
in these two regions should not also be fitted into a wider 
philosophy of education for the world. 

In both the East and the West, the prevalent systems 
of education have given rise to various paradoxes. The 
East puts a disproportionate emphasis on individual salva- 
tion. Man sought knowledge as a means to his own 
redemption. The Eastern mode of thought with its pre- 
occupation with individual salvation has at times paid 
inadequate attention to social welfare and progress. In the 
West, on the contrary, there has been a greater emphasis 
on the need for social progress. In fact, considerations 
of social welfare have at times led to the growth of totali- 
tarian societies in which the individual has been suppressed. 
Today when East and West have been brought nearer one 
another through the operations of science, it is necessary 
that the bias, whether in favour of the individual or of 
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society, should be rectified and a system of education 
evolved which will give due regard to both individual and 
social values. . 

Herein lies the importance of education in the modern 
world. Experience has shown that education can pro- 
foundly affect the development of individuals, and through 
individuals, of societies. If the individual is not an inte- 
grated personality, society cannot be harmonious. The 
function of education in the modern world is therefore 
to build up integrated individuals in an integrated society 
and the concept of both the East and the West must 
contribute to such development. 

Before I conclude, there is one other problem to which 
I would like to draw your attention. The question often 
arises whether education is a means or an end. I would 
say that on the whole the West has looked upon education 
as a means while the East has looked upon it as an end. 
If education is regarded as a means, the question arises 
what is the end for which it is a means. The West has 
often regarded social welfare as the end, but social welfare 
is a concept which can be interpreted in different ways. 
In any case, the tendency to regard education as a means 
leads to some diminution in the value of education. I am 
inclined to think that the Eastern concept shows a truer 
understanding of its real nature. By regarding education 
as an end in itself we recognize knowledge to be one of 
the ultimate values. I do not think that any Western 
philosopher would deny the importance of knowledge but 
its value cannot be fully appreciated unless education is 
recognized as an end in itself. Further, such recognition 
would raise the status of man. From this point of view 
also I am inclined to think that we should look upon 
education as an end rather than as a mere means to some 
external good. 
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IV 


To sum up. In the Eastern concept, man as an 
emanation of God shares in His infinite attributes and is 
capable of achieveing mastery over the entire creation. 
In the Western concept, man is no doubt an animal but 
there is no limit to the progress that he can achieve in 
the materia] field. His scientific achievements are visible 
proof of his superiority over the rest of creation, and have 
given him domination over the sky, sea and earth. We 
may, therefore, say that Western practice has substantiated 
the claim which Eastern theory has made in respect of man. 
Since, however, the Western concept has not emphasized 
the spiritual origin of man, his triumphs in the scientific 
field have themselves become a source of danger to his 
survival. If, therefore, the achievements of Western 
science can be utilized in the Eastern spirit of man’s affinity 
with God, science would become an instrument not of 
destruction but for the establishment of human prosperity, 
peace and progress. 

I hope this Symposium of philosophers from East and 
West will succeed in reconciling the concept of man as a 
spiritual entity with the concept of man as capable of 
infinite material progress and thus help in the realization 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
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THE WELFARE STATE 
By 


Humayun KasirR 


One of man’s perennial quests is to try to understand 
the meaning of his life and the nature of the world he 
sees all around. Many of the secrets of the outer world 
have been revealed to him but the meaning of his own 
existence still eludes his grasp. What makes the task 
of unravelling the secrets of the self more baffling is that 
man is at the same time a denizen of two worlds. 
As one among the objects which crowd the universe, 
he is subject to the laws of nature which are abstract, 
general and immutable. As a centre of self-conscious 
experience, he is at the same time responsible for his 
actions in a way which has no parallel in the physical 
world. 

This duality in man’s nature is further complicated 
by the fact that he is simultaneously a unique individual 
and a member of society. Without social co-operation 
and membership of the community, he could not even 
survive. At the same time he is solitary in his inmost 
being. His most significant experiences are those which 
he cannot share with anybody else. Even the experiences 
he shares with others come to him with nuances of quality 
that are peculiarly his own. In the flights of his imagina- 
tion, in his ethical endeavours and in his spiritual quests, 
he is and must remain alone. 
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Man’s uniqueness is like the centre of a circle. The 
centre is a point which has position but no dimensions. 
Our intellect cannot therefore grasp the centre without 
reference to the circumference. Similarly, man’s uniqueness 
can function only in a social milieu. His social relations 
serve to define his self even though they connot constitute 
it. The study of his social relations is therefore necessary 
for fixing the frame of reference within which his selfhood 


may operate. That is why ethics and economics and: 


politics—at first as hardly distinguished elements but 
gradually as separate and developed disciplines—have 
from the beginning of metaphysical thought constituted 
essential ingredients in man’s study of the nature of 
the self. 

In politics, man has sought to understand the nature 
of his relations to his fellows mainly in terms-of group 
activities. Economics also deals with group activities 
and is as such closely related to politics. Its main concern 
is, however, with the satisfaction or utility derived from 
the material resources from which man derives his sus- 
tenance. Its basic fact is the inadequacy of natural 
resources (including human energy) to the limitlessness 
of man’s desires and wants. Politics takes cognisance 
of the material facts of existence and the disparity between 
man’s wants and the means to satisfy them,’ but its main 
concern is with the relations among individuals and 
groups which develop as a result of such disparity. Both 
economics and politics may in the end be regarded as 
ethics applied to the problems of the group. 

Politics has also sought to explain why the individual 
must subordinate his interest to that of the group. This 
is the central fact of political obligation. In an organised 
society, the individual submits’ to the limitations society 
imposes upon his satisfactions. One interpretation of 
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this phenomenon is that it is the imposition of the strong 
on the weak. Facts of experience do not, however, support | 
such an explanation. Another interpretation is that 
men have entered into a mutual contract to further their 
own interests. Even this explanation is not adequate, 
for it cannot explain the cases where the individual is 
required and agrees to sacrifice himself at the behest 
of society. All explanations of political obligation in 
terms of individual self-interest are bound to fail, for it 
is only in a social context that political actions have any 
significance. . 

The close relation of politics to economics is the 
basis of the Marxian interpretation, according to which 
the political structure of society is only a reflex of its 
economic organisation. Because resources are limited 
while wants have no limit, there is a continual struggle 
among members of society to secure possession of these 
means. In the course of this struggle certain individuals 
and groups—either through superior ability or through 
a fortuitous combination of circumstances—win a position 
of vantage. Henceforth, their one aim is to maintain 
their superiority and one of the devices to secure this 
end is the organisation of the State. The State is thus 
according to Marx an instrument of class exploitation. 
Class struggle is the essential fact of economic relations. 
The class which possesses the means of production is 
also the class which is politically dominant and uses the 
myths of art, religion and politics to maintain its supre- 
macy. According to the Marxist, all States in history 
have heen instruments of exploitation. This state of 
affairs can be changed only by destroying the class structure 
of society and developing a Welfare State in which all 
citizens will contribute according to their capacity and 
receive according to their needs. 


3 
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The emergence of the concept of the Welfare State 
is one of the most striking developments in political 
thought in recent times. There is little doubt that the 
growth of democracy is largely responsible for this 
development. This is clearly seen in the movement of 
all free countries towards this new conception of the 
State. Other countries which have attained independence 
recently or are still struggling to achieve their freedom 
are equally attracted by its idea. In fact, the term 
Welfare State has become so common that it is sometimes 
used without realising what exactly it means. 

A contrast is sometimes drawn between the Welfare 
State and the Police State. It is said that before the 
modern age, the main function of the State was to maintain 
law and order. As such, it was often described as the 
Police State—a use of the term quite distinct from the 
modern practice of applying it to a totalitarian State. 
Even if the totalitarian implications of the term are left 
out—and this is what will be done in the present study— 
the Marxian characterisation of the State as an instru- 
ment of exploitation deepened the derogatory sense in 
which the term is used. The stigma attached to the 
term is even stronger in the case of colonia] and other 
unfree countries. But whether free or colonial, the Police 
State in the sense indicated above is intended to mean 
a State which is concerned only with the maintenance 
of law and order without bothering about the other needs 
of its members. 

It is evident that in a free country, even if it is 
not a democracy, there are areas of common interest 
between the ruling classes and their subjects. In a 
democracy, the area of common interests covers, or at 
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least aims to cover, the entire field of political relations. 
In the case of countries under foreign domination, there 
is on the other hand a sharp cleavage between the in- 
terests of the ruler and the ruled. An unfree country 
is thus the nearest approximation to a Police State. In 
such States, welfare activities and services are usually 
at a minimum. The chief concern of the State is to 
maintain peace and stability to allow the exploitation 
of the country by its rulers. In discussing the concept 
of the State, it would, however, be proper to leave such 
countries out of the discussion. Only a free country 
can be a State, for a country which is not free is not 
a political entity but an appendage to some other State. 

There can be no denying that law and order must 
be maintained if a State is to survive. What distinguishes 
a society from a conglomeration is the structure of relations 
which bind together the individuals into an organisation. 
The State is the political expression of this structure and 
supplies the framework within which individuals can live 
and have their being. The value of law and order 
cannot, therefore, be denied. It is like the skeleton which 
supports the body and like the skeleton requires something 
more to make the social relations full and satisfying. 

The condemnation of the Police State is therefore 
justified only where the State performs no functions other 
than the maintenance of law and_ order and _ hinders - 
their performance by anybody else. In fact, however, 
most such States, once they have guaranteed the stability 
of society, regard the rest of social life as a matter of 
concern for the individual. The position is not always 
consciously formulated but the basic assumption is that 
the individual should be the agent for performing all 
functions except those relating to law and order.. There 
is of course the risk that the individuals might not perform 
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these functions at all or perform them in an unsatisfactory 
manner. There is the further risk that out of the many 
needs for service, only those may be selected which 
serve the interests of a powerful group. These are, however, 
faults of omission rather than of commission. So under- 
stood, the Police State as it has functioned in the past 
cannot be condemned outright. It provided the frame- 
work of law and order and left the individual free to 
operate as he chose within these well-defined boundaries. 

As against this earlier conception of a neutral State 
charged with only the maintenance of law and order, 
we have today the concept of a Welfare State which 
tends to behave like a benevolent patron interested in 
every aspect of individual and group life. The Welfare 
State seeks to provide under public auspices services 
which were in earlier times the concern of the individual. 
In doing so, it impinges upon every aspect of the 
individual’s needs and at times even tries to determine 
how his life should be organised. 

There are both historical and psychological reasons 
why this extension of the functions of the State has taken 
place. Historically, the growth of industries and urbanisa- 
tion has led to the weakening of social bonds. A rural 
agricultural community is small and compact. All its 
members know and feel responsible for one another. 


- In such a community, neighbourliness is both a need 


and a reality. In the mammoth industrial cities of today, 
people living in neighbouring rooms remain strangers. 
Each is busy with his own affairs and has no time 
to attend to other's needs. The underlying social 
co-operation is hidden by an intricate pattern of division 
of labour. Even the bonds of the family have become 
weaker. Services which were formerly its responsibility 
must now be provided by the State or be unavailable. 
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To take an Indian example, the old institution of the 
joint family provided a rudimentary form of insurance 
against unemployment, sickness and old age. It also 
provided to the young a corporate life which trained 
them in habits of co-operation and community living. 
With the decay of the joint family, the State must provide 
the unemployed, the sick and the old with the means of 
survival. It must also organise services in the school to 
provide amenities which formerly the home supplied and 
train the younger generations for effective citizenship. 

Along with this historical process, the growth of 
democracy has brought about imperceptibly but inexorably 
a change in the psychological attitude of man. Individualism 
is essentially a modern phenomenon, even though ancient 
Hindu society permitted an extreme individualism to 
those who renounced the world and became religious 
seekers. Such men were however exceptions and in-any 
case they were outside the pale of society. The vast 
majority of men and women in these older societies took 
it for granted that if their inclinations and the dictates 
of society clashed, they had no option but to submit. 
There may have been cases where the individual revolted 
but they were rare and hardly ever received the approval 
of their fellows. Socrates may be regarded as a test case. 
Perhaps the first conscious individualist in history, he 
stood by his conception of the right but accepted with- 
out demur the punishment meted out to him for his non- 
conformity. Today each individual claims the right to 
judge for himself what is good for him. Claims of society 
and family are repudiated today far more frequently 
and with far less hesitation than ever in the past. 

By a law of psychological compensation, this assertion 
of the individual is accompanied by the growing belief 
that wisdom lies in numbers. It is held that the decision 
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of a group is likely to be superior to the decision of 
an individual, however wise. The individual shorn of 
the support he formerly derived from his family or society 
seeks to find it in the impersonal entity of the State. 
Things which affect the future of the community cannot 
therefore be left to the caprice of the individual or 
even the family. The State seeks to determine through 
its regulations what food the individuals may eat, what 
clothes they may wear and in what houses they shall 
live. -It prescribes the rules of health and the modes of 
training of the future generations. In certain extreme 
cases, it tries to dictate to the individual the thoughts 
he shall think. Even personal relations like friendship, 
love or marriage must wait upon the sanction of the 
State. 

Belief in the superior wisdom of the group symbolised 
by the State has been accompanied by an attitude where 
the individual wishes to be beholden to none except the 
State or society. This also is a corollary to the growth 
of individualism to which reference has already been 
made. An extreme form of this attitude is found in some 
Western countries where a son, when he has attained 
majority, thinks it a humiliation to be supported by the 
father. The father for his part regards it a humiliation 
to be supported by his son. Dependence upon the family 
is replaced by dependence on the State. Where inter- 
dependence has become unacceptable as between parents 
and children, it is not surprising that the individual 
should refuse to accept guidance or assistance from any 
other member of the family. Support and guidance are, 
however, readily accepted from the State. This is partly 
because the State is impersonal and the symbol of the 
unity of the group, partly because the individual, in 
however infinitesimal an extent, has contributed to the 
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character of its totality but mostly because the individual 
feels powerless before the might of the State. 

The Welfare State is thus an organisation of society 
in which an impersonal entity—the State—concentrates 
all social functions and services in one common agency. 
This tendency to centralisation has till now been an 
invariable characteristic of all Welfare States. Nor is it 
difficult to understand why it should be so. If certain 
services and benefits are to be assured to all members 
of a group, two conditions must be fulfilled. In view of 
the limited resources available, these must be deployed 
in the best possible manner. This demands a selection 
among the various claims and can be effective only if there 
is a central agency to make the choice. A central agency 
is equally necessary to ensure that once the services and 
functions have been chosen, no group or region takes a 
disproportionate share. Planning and centralisation have 
therefore been regarded as essential features of a Welfare 
State, and it has not escaped attention that it carries with 
it the risk of a totalitarian State. 

The Welfare State seeks to provide services and per- 
form functions which in earlier forms of society were 
distributed among a number of agencies. The State seeks 
to replace the prophet and the priest, the law-giver and the 
jurist the family and the community. It seeks to cater 
to every conceivable need of the individual. Since it can 
operate only on a mass scale, its services are generalised 
and follow patterns which it expects to apply in spite of the 
idiosyncracies of individual men and women. As a symbol 
of the unity of the community, it seeks to sum up in itself 
the aspirations as well as the achievements of all its 
members. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that the State as such 
is an abstraction and operates only through a Government 
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which consists of a small number of individuals. These 
individuals, however wise and well-intentioned, are never- 
theless limited by their own individuality. The wrong 
identification of the State and the Government can cause 
difficulties in any form of society, but in a Welfare State 
the risk is much greater. In other forms of the State, 
many functions are left to the initiative of non-governmental 
agencies which may act as a corrective to the prejudices 
of the Government. In a Welfare State, these correctives 
either do not exist or are only partially effective. There is 
therefore always a risk that the Welfare State may identify 
the good of those who are in power with the good of the 
community. If it is wrong to regard the general good as the 
sum total of the good of all, it is still more wrong to regard 
the general good as the sum total of the good of a minority. 


III 


It may appear strange but is nevertheless true that 
in discussions of the Welfare State, the concept of welfare 
is often left unanalysed. It is assumed without question 
that the provision of certain amenities to the people will 
guarantee their welfare. Ina sense this is not surprising. 
Amenities can be measured and their acceptance or other- 
wise judged from the way in which people react to them. 
The reaction expresses itself through behaviour and a State 
can from the nature of the case deal only with behaviour. 
Not even the most powerful tyrant can be sure of his 
control over the thoughts of his subjects. Feelings also 
are notoriously impervious to regulation. Like other 
States, the Welfare State must also confine itself to the 
external manifestations of human behaviour. 

The State has not always recognised this limitation 
on its power and functions. A State which concerns 
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itself only with the maintenance of law and order—as the 
Police State of the past was supposed to do—has no need 
to concern itself with the other activities of citizens so long 
as law and order are not threatened. In fact, however, 
the State—whether Police States of the past or Welfare 
States of today—has always sought to influence the 
thoughts and attitudes of its subjects. Systems of education 
have been framed in accordance with the requirements of 
the State. In an aristrocratic society, the members of the 
aristrocracy were given special training to enable them 
to retain the leadership of the community. Every change 
in the social circumstances and ideals has led to a change 
in the educational pattern. We have also examples 
of not only reinterpretation but of reconstruction of 
history. 

The reason why the State seeks to extend the field 
of its authority is not difficult to understand. Its concern 
is with behaviour but behaviour is the outcome of thought, 
feeling and motive. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
demarcate sharply between thought and action. In order 
to ensure uniformity of action, the State seeks to 
impose—generally without the prospect of complete 
success—uniformity of thought. 

This encroachment of the State into domains outside 
the field of behaviour has become both more insistent 
and more dangerous in the modern world. It has 
become more insistent because the world has become 
more closely interlinked and each State is affected far 
more than formerly by what happens in other States. 
It has become more dangerous because the power of the 
State to influence the thought and feelings of the people 
has increased manifold. Propaganda has been raised to 
a fine art. Powerful media of mass communication like 
the radio, television, the cinema and the newspaper today 
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enable the State to whip up enthusiasm for almost any 
cause. One striking example of this was seen during 
the Berlin Olympics of 1936. Nazism had come to power 
in Germany largely because of its unequivocal condemna- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles. Such condemnation 
had inevitably led to the growth of anti-French feelings 


among the people. During the Olympics, the State decided 


that it must make a special effort to promote goodwill 
with France. The machinery of propaganda was turned 
on full blast with the result that during the Olympics 
it was the French contingent which received the heartiest 
welcome from the populace. In totalitarian States, the 
art of turning on or turning off the propaganda has 
become an elaborate ritual. 

There is, however, a curious inconsistency in the 
attitude of the Welfare State in this regard. While it 
attempts to influence not only the behaviour but the 
thought and feelings of the citizens, it does not raise the 
question as to the psychological constituents of well-being. 
The programmes of welfare are measured, as is perhaps 
inevitable, in merely material terms. Communications 
are improved. Better houses are built. Facilities for 
education are expanded, diseases eradicated, hunger and 
poverty reduced, if not eliminated. New amenities are 
continually placed at the disposal of the people and the 
standard of life goes up visibly. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the commonest citizen of a Welfare State 
in an advanced country enjoys today comforts and luxuries 
which were beyond the dream of the mightiest potentates 
of the past. 

No questions are, however, raised as to whether this 
increase in material welfare brings with it a sense of 
satisfaction to the individual. The drudgery of household 
work has been eliminated for the housewife. Machines 
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are continually being substituted for human labour for 
the performance of difficult, tedious or unpleasant tasks. 
There are social insurances and other measures to secure 
equality of rights between men and women. Can it 
however be categorically stated that all this improvement 
in physical and social amenities has led to an increase of 
happiness for the individual ? Has even the increasing 
stress on individualism been an unmixed good? The 
growing emphasis on personal rights and privileges has 
served to weaken the social bonds. Individuals who 
have fought to assert themselves have at times found 
that in doing so they have lost the sense of belonging 
and mutual dependence which are essential ingredients 
in human happiness. Increase in comfort and luxury 
has not necessarily meant an increase in peace and 
contenment. 

It would not, however, be proper for the State to 
raise these questions. Its business is to provide the 
material conditions which make good life possible. Because 
they are material they must be external. Further, the 
provision of the material factors is a necessary condition 
for inner satisfaction. There may be cases of rare 
individuals who may be happy even without adequate 
food, clothing and shelter. For the vast majority, the 
lack of these amenities would make any satisfaction 
impossible. Material conditions may not by themselves 
constitute or guarantee happiness, but can there be any. 
doubt that without them happiness would remain fugitive 
and illusory? In fact, one may say that the chief 
justification of the Welfare State is that it has for the 
first time brought within the reach of all the minimum 
standards of food, clothing, housing, education and health 
that are essential for the physical, mental and spiritual 
well-being of man. 
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IV 


It is sometimes held that only a utilitarian philosophy 
can justify a Welfare State. The Welfare State seeks to 
subordinate the interest of the individual to that of the 
group. This follows the utilitarian principle that the aim 
of the individual and the group should be to secure the 
greatest good of the greatest number. Equality in the 
eyes of the State would follow directly from this aim. 
The law of diminishing return operates not only in the 
case of material goods but also of psychological satisfac- 
tions. Equal distribution of goods and satisfactions among 
all members of the community would therefore give the 
highest total for any fixed quantum. Denial of certain 
claims of an individual or group would thus be justified 
in the interest of society as a whole. A Welfare State— 
with its concern for all members of society—would thus 
be justified by the utilitarian on the ground that the 
welfare of the greatest number demands the sacrifice of 
the interests of a minority or an individual. 

A test case against utilitarianism has been built up 
in considering its theory of punishment. It has been 
argued that if utilitarianism is pressed to its logical 
conclusion, the consequence of a sin or a crime may 
conceivably be rewarded. Utilitarianism implies either 
an instrumental or a reformatory theory of punishment. 
On either hypothesis, there may be cases where the end 
in view may be realised, not by inflicting what we 
normally regard as punishment, but by curative and other 
measures which provide special amenities to the offenders. 
While no one would object to this within certain limits, 
the principle may be carried to lengths which are not 
only paradoxical but against the dictates of the untutored 
conscience. 
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Critics of utilitarianism have at times gone to the 
other extreme and insisted that punishment must be for 
its own sake. A wrong is a deviation from the demand 
of the right. That deviation must be cancelled regardless 
of consequences. A criminal must be punished, not in 
order to warn others or to reform him, but because 
the wrong calls for the punishment. Once guilt is 
established, there is no room for pity or reformation. 
Retribution must be meted out because it is a necessary 
consequence of the sin or crime. If the utilitarian 
emphasis on the reformatory aspects of punishment is 
unacceptable to the moral sense, such insistence on 
punishment for its own sake is at least equally so. 

The rejection of the utilitarian theory of punishment 
and rewards does not by itself lead to a rejection of the 
concept of the Welfare State. There are, however, other 
reasons why utilitarianism is not in favour today. Fallacies 
have been pointed out in its basic principle. Difficulties 
of identifying the good with pleasure are insurmountable. 
The attempt to discard pleasure and measure the good 
in terms of some other criterion has also failed. In fact, 
the concept of quantity cannot be applied, except meta- 
phorically, to quality. Qualities as such are unique and 
disparate and any attempt to place them on a common 
scale leads to absurdities. It has been conclusively estab- 
lished that no calculus of pleasure can be drawn up. 
Still less is it possible to draw up a calculus of welfare. 

It is, however, a mistake to think that the Welfare 
State cannot be justified except on a utilitarian hypothesis. 
In fact, the concept of a Welfare State is in some respects a 
denial of one of the basic principles of utilitarianism. 
A Welfare State bases its policy on a selection of what 
is regarded as conducive to the best interests of the 
community. It restricts the freedom of individuals and 
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groups. In certain cases, it may subordinate the immediate 
claims of a majority for what it considers to be good 
for the community as a whole. Selection involves a 
principle based on quality and this cannot be the sum 
total of either happiness or welfare for reasons already 
explained. 

The basis of the Welfare State is recognition of the 
dignity of the individual. It is because each individual 
is recognised as uniquely valuable that the State seeks 
to interfere with the normal functions of society to assure 
him certain inherent and inalienable rights. It is 
significant that the concept of the Welfare State emerged 
only as a further development of the concept of democracy. 
Democracy was at first only a political concept and 
sought to regard all individuals as equal in the eye of 
law. For purposes of political decisions, it laid down 
that each one must count as one and no one as more 
than one. It was however soon discovered that this 
equality would remain illusory unless backed by equality 
in other fields. This led, on the one hand, to restrictions on 
the individual’s right to exploit others as seen in labour 
and social legislation. On the other, it made the State 
provide on an increasing scale the welfare services which 
equalise opportunity for all citizens. 

The dependence of the concept of the Welfare State 
on democracy is obscured because of such State’s emphasis 
on centralised planning. At first sight it may seem that 
planning is incompatible with democracy. Democracy 
depends on individual freedom and initiative while plan- 
ning must impose curbs on both. As already indicated, the 
opposition is not absolute. Democracy limits the indivi- 
dual’s freedom in the interest of the freedom of others. A 
citizen has the right to act as he chooses so long as his 
activities do not infringe the liberty and welfare of others. 
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Planning on the other hand need not necessarily be 
imposed arbitrarily from above. Just as the political 
decisions of a democracy are the result of the interplay of 
the inclinations, wills and decisions of a multiplicity of 
individuals, the planning of the Welfare State can be the 
result of the interplay of the wishes, desires and hopes of all 
its citizens. The fact that society and the State are orga- 
nisms in which the individual members act and react on 
one another and determine the nature and direction of 
their development makes such democratic planning not 
only possible but the only form of planning that can serve 
the real interests of the individual and the community. 

Democracy owes its rise to various factors of which 
the religious element of the value of the soul is one of 
most important. Unless each human being is regarded 
as unique and invaluable, there is no reason to insist 
that they must all be regarded as equal. The demand 
that each individual must count as one and nobody as more 
than one is a direct consequence of the recognition that all 
men are the children of God and in His eyes equal. It is 
this belief in the fundamental equality of man which makes 
a democracy disregard all differences due to position, 
influence or special gifts. 


Vv 


Belief in the dignity of man is thus the philosophical 
basis of the Welfare State. The Welfare State shares with 
utilitarianism the aim of achieving the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number but repudiates that element in utilitari- 
anism which regards the individual as a means to the 
achievement of the satisfaction of the many. In_ its 
emphasis on man as an end in himself, the Welfare 
State reminds one of Kant’s formulation of the moral law. 
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In his conception of the Categorical Imperative, Kant 
has distinguished three moments which may together offer 
a philosophical justification of the Welfare State. When 
Kant insists that every man should so act that the principle 
of his action may become a universal law, he is pointing 
out that the individual must make no special claims for 
himself. There is an inescapable human tendency to make 
an exception in one’s own favour. In the world of 
morality—and this world can be realised only in a commu- 
nity of men—there is no room for such exception on any 
extraneous ground. This fits in with the aim of the 
Welfare State that opportunities and privileges must be 
equalised for all and there must be no special category 
of citizens enjoying rights greater than those available 
to all. 

If Kant’s first formulation emphasises individual equa- 
lity and the universality of law, his second formulation 
draws pointed attention to the dignity of the individual. 
No man—whatever be his position or performance—is to be 
treated as a mere means. Humanity in one’s own person 
or in that of others is to be treated also as an end 
and never as only a means. By insisting that the indivi- 
dual is simultaneously means and ends, Kant also indicates 
a way of bridging the gap between the claims of society 
and the self. In the Welfare State, each individual 
must serve the needs of society and advance the interests 
of all, but this demand on his services is conditioned 
by the recognition that he is. an end in himself and 
due regard must be paid to his personality. 

The concept of the Welfare State is carried a stage 
further in Kant’s third formulation where he declares 
that the individual must regard himself as a member 
of the kingdom of ends. If the first formulation defines 
the equality and the second the dignity of the individual, 
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the third brings out clearly the element of social co-opera- 
tion which is essential for the survival and welfare of 
both the individual and the community. Emphasis on 
co-operation helps not only to tone down the distinction 
between means and ends, but also to indicate that the 
good life is essentially a social concept. The individual 
is himself the product of various social forces, and must 
in turn work to advance the interests of society. The 
individual can find satisfaction and happiness only if he 
behaves as a member of a society in which each regards 
the good of each of his fellows as of equal value with 
his own. The individual is thus both means and ends and 
realises his own good only in promoting that of others. 
The Welfare State therefore imposes limitations on the 
individual only in the interests of the community, and since 
the community is the totality of all the individuals, 
ultimately in his own interest. 

A special: interest attaches to the concept of the 
Welfare State as formulated by Mahatma Gandhi. What 
distinguishes his thought on the subject is not so much 
its content as the steps by which he was led to it. Almost 
all previous concepts of the Welfare State stressed the 
rights of the individual and were intended to safeguard 
his interests against the claims of society. The Mahatma 
arrived at the concept of the Welfare State from a 
consideration of the obligation of the individual. He 
was convinced that “all rights to be deserved or preserved 
came from duty well done. Thus the very right to live 
accrues to us only when we do the duty of the citizenship of 
the world. Every other right can be shown to be a 
usurpation hardly worth fighting for’. 

This emphasis on duty in the Gandhian EN 
of the Welfare State was a reaction against the unqualified 
assertion of the rights of the individual which has 
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dominated political thought since the beginning of the 
Romantic movement in Europe. The assertion of the 
right of the individual was necessary at the stage when 
it was made. In course of time it had, however, been 
pressed to a point where it threatened the stability of 
society and hence in the ultimate analysis the welfare 
of the individual as well. Gandhi's reassertion of the 
importance of duty as a cementing bond of society was 
in fact a restatement in the modern world of its organic 
unity. s 

The modern world has also special reasons to guard 
against the risks of centralisation that is inherent in a 
Welfare State. |The enormous powers of mass propaganda 
seek to iron out individual differences and convert human 
beings into standardised units of society. The increasing 
mechanisation of life tends to turn human beings themselves 
into automatons. As specialisation follows from the division 
of labour, this assimilation of men to the machine becomes 
even greater. All these factors which make for the loss 
of individuality are further reinforced by the enormous 
increase in the size and power of the State so that the 
individual feels more and more like a mere cog in a 
huge machine. 

In his concept of the State, Gandhi sought to provide 
safeguards against these dangers. He wanted to limit 
the use of the machine in a way which would make it 
the slave and not the master of man. He was opposed 
to large-scale industrialisation as he felt that it reduced 
the freedom of the individual and offended against his 
dignity. It was for the same reason that he disapproved 
of the enormous increase in the power and functions of 
the State. He pleaded for decentralisation in industry 
and politics since it is only in small units that human 
relations can be retained and developed. Any organisation 
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which extends beyond an optimum size tends to become 
impersonal and almost inhuman. 

Gandhi’s concept of the Welfare State is therefore 
based on a deep and immediate perception of society as 
an organism. In such an organism, each member must 
act for and in the interest of others. The concern for 
the good of society is neither an imposition upon nor 
contrary to the interests of the individual. Because of 
mutual give and take, the ends are determined by consent 
and planning is the result of the co-operative effort of 
all. In his own words, “Realisation of Truth is impossible 
without a complete merging of oneself in, and identification 
with this limitless ocean of life. Hence for me, there 
is no escape from social service, there is no happiness 
on earth beyond or’ apart from it. Social Service must 
be taken to include every department of life. In this 
scheme there is nothing low, nothing high. For all is 
one, though we seem to be many”.* 

















Buddha’s Renunciation Artist Nandalal Bose 


* From the Presidential Address at the 29th Session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress held at Peradeniya, Ceylon, December 1954. 
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THE LITERATURES OF MODERN INDIA 
By 


Pror. Dr. Sunit1 KuMAR CHATTERJI, M.A., D.LITT. (LOND) 


Tue literature of India in its totality forms, by the 
vastness of its extent, the variety and richness of its 
content and the highly artistic nature of some of its 
masterpieces, one of the greatest heritages for humanity 
at large, in addition to its being of supreme interest 
for the people of India themselves. * Indian literature in 
its existing records starts from the Vedas and a sober 
estimate would take the compilation of the Vedas back 
to the 10th century B.C., slightly older than Homer who 
forms the source and origin of the literatures of Europe 
in their ensemble. So from times slightly before 1000 B.C. 
right down to the year of grace 1954—for some 30 centuries 
and more—we have in India a continuity of literary 
endeavour which is quite uncommon in the world. Only 
three other peoples can show such a continuity—the 
Chinese, the Jews, and the Greeks. Through Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit and Pali and some of the Prakrits, 
which represent the earlier stages of the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages, and to some extent through old Tamil 
which represents the oldest phase of any Dravidian speech 
(outside of the Indo-Aryan group) that we possess, Indian 
literature has in its earlier phases expressed itself and 
has produced a number of great works which have become 
for humanity “a Possession for ever’. We can mention 


works like the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, the 
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Upanishads, the great epic poems of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana and some of the Puranas, the Artha- 
Sastra and the Kama-Sastra respectively of Chanakya and 
Vatsyayana, and master-pieces of the Sanskrit Dramatic 
Art like Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, besides a mass of aesthetic 
and technical literature in Classical Sanskrit ; we have to 
mention the great philosophical output in Sanskrit literature 
as well as in Pali and in Prakrit, embodying the concepts, 
speculations and mysticism of the different schools of 
Brahmanical, Buddhistic and Jain philosophy which still 
have their message and meaning for present-day man. 
All this belongs to the earlier phases of Indian literature, 
and these have formed very properly the subject for 
life-long study and exposition by scholars even of Europe 
and America. 

As in the case of Indian languages, the history of 
Indian literature may conveniently be divided into two 
main stages or phases, the old and modern. The old 
is also capable of being sub-divided into ancient and 
early medieval, and the lower limit of this old period 
has been put down roughly at 1000 A.D. This is a 
period when the Indian people experienced some of the 
greatest transformations in its political and cultural set-up. 
It was about this time the Northern Indian Aryan 
languages as they are current at the present day took 
definite forms, evolving out of the earlier Apabhraméas 
and Prakrits, and these in their turn represent the second 
phase of the Aryan speech in India, the earlier phase 
being indicated by Vedic and Classical Sanskrit. Round 
about 1000 A.D., in the different parts of North India 
and the Deccan, the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
took shape—languages like Bengali, Assamese and Oriya, 
Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuri, Kosali (“Eastern Hindi’), 

€ Brajbhasha and other connected dialects belonging to 
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the “Western Hindi” speech; the Pahari or Himalayan 
dialects; the dialects of Rajasthan and Malwa with 
Gujarati ; Marathi and Konkani ; the speeches of Eastern 
Panjab, Western Panjab and Sindh; and Kashmiri—all 
these first came into being about this time. 

Although the language changed its character by entering 
a new phase which differed in its grammatical development 
from the earlier one, there was no break in the tradition 
of literary composition which was current in India before 
1000 B.C. 

The scholarly and scientific literature of India 
continued to be written in Sanskrit even after the develop- 
ment of the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan dialects and 
the Bhasha or Modern Indo-Aryan speeches. The older 
literary tradition was partly religious and partly secular, 
such as we find in both Sanskrit and the Prakrits. The 
religious literature consisted of philosophical disquisitions 
and narrative poems describing the legends and stories of 
the ancient heroes as preserved in the great epics and 
the Puranas, and in the case of the Jainas, in the stories 
of religious edification on the lives of the Jaina saints. 
The atmosphere of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism 
was carried over from Middle Indo-Aryan to New Indo- 
Aryan. On the secular side, the literature consisted of 
little lyrics of love and life, and the habit of composing 
long narrative poems on romantic legends, which obtained 
in Sanskrit also, received a new form in the New Indo- 
Aryan languages. Modern Indian literature thus started 
with inheritances from Prakrit and its later phase the 
Apabhraméa, and from Sanskrit, in Northern India ; and 
in South India, in the case of Dravidian languages, there 
was a profound influence of Sanskrit all through. 
Although certain types of literature appeared to have 
developed independently in the various Dravidian 
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languages, particularly Tamil, the Sanskrit influence 
became predominant. With a general Brahmanical revival 
throughout the whole of India just about the time when 
the North Indian Aryan Modern languages were taking 
shape and the Dravidian languages of the South were also 
being modified to something like their present forms from 
earlier stages in their development, there was a revival of 
the Sanskrit language all over India, as a concomitant to 
this Brahmanical revival. The Turki conquest of North 
India started during the second half of the 11th century, 
and it took two centuries for the Turki Muslim power to 
be established from Western Panjab to West Bengal ; and 
further extension of Turki rule or conflict with the Turks 
and their clients, the Indian Muslims, in other and more 
distant parts of India, took place in the second half of the 
13th and early part of the 14th centuries. This Turki 
conquest was the direct cause of a Brahmanical revival 
and this revival also found its fullest expressions in the 
literatures in Modern Indian languages, both Aryan and 
Dravidian in their earlier phases. 

Apart from a slender stream of secular literature, the 
inherited religious literature of the Modern Indian 
languages presents a common factor for all the Indian 
languages of the present day. The great Sanskrit epics, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the story of Krishna 
as in the Bhagavata Purana, and other Puranic stories, 
were like the Bible and the Golden Legends of the Saints 
in Medieval Christian Europe, in supplying the basic 
material for literatures in Modern Indian languages. 
This forms the great link for the whole of India, and 
its importance as forming the background of modern 
Indian thought and literature can never be overestimated. 
Over and above this common ancient Indian inheritance, 
there were a number of local cults and legends in 
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different parts of the country which were going quite 
strong, although as submerged forms of pre-Aryan or 
extra-scriptural religion; and these, too, were rapidly 
becoming Brahmanised. The Modern Indian languages 
in the earlier phases of their literatures also treated 
these cults and legends as subject-matter for popular 
works. 

The literatures of India have largely developed 
through great poems and lyric poetry as well as through 
prose works in some cases, and through the heritage of 
ancient Indian philosophy together with some of the local 
cults and legends as mentioned above. The atmosphere 
is that of the Vedanta and Bhakti schools of Jnana, 
Karma and Yoga and of other great ideas and practices 
of Brahmanical philosophy and religion. The Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata as well as the Puranas were a 
perpetual source for edifying stories, like the Bible and 
the Golden Legends of the Saints in medieval Europe. 
A: knowledge of the ancient Indian background is 
indispensible for a proper appreciation of Modern Indian 
literature, particularly in its earlier phases; and with a 
basis or preliminary knowledge of Sanskrit and the world 
of Sanskrit literature, the appreciation of Modern Indian 
literature (excepting for Urdu and Sindhi, and to some 
extent Panjabi) will be easier and fuller. 

Cross divisions cannot avoided in considering both 
subject matters and their literary treatment. A medieval 
French Poet divided the subject matter of French Romance 
into three groups: (i) The matter of Britain (ii) The 
matter of France, and (ii) The matter of Rome,—referring 
by these terms respectively to the Arthurian romance 
which evolved in Britain, the stories of Charlemagne and 
his circle which were French in origin, and the classical 
world of ancient Rome and Greece which was available 
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from Roman or Latin sources. About early Modern 
Indian literature we may say that on the side of story- 
telling—romance and narrative poetry—there were, to 
start with, two distinct matters or cycles in almost every 
language—(1) The matter or cycle of Ancient India as 
preserved primarily in Sanskit, and (2) The matter or 
cycle of the province or linguistic area concerned—what 
may be called the matter of Medieval India—which 
sometimes was found treated not in one language but 
in many and which were thus interprovincial or even 
Pan-Indian. Some of the most distinctive or characteristic 
literary creations in the different Modern Indian literatures 
belong to this matter of Medieval India. 

Then, from the 16th century onwards, and particularly 
from the 17th century, some of the North Indian languages 
like Hindustani or Hindi, Bengali, Panjabi and Sindhi, 
under Muhammadan inspiration developed a new matter 
or cycle, viz. (3) The matter or cycle of the Islamic 
world—Persia and Arabia. In the Urdu form of the 
Hindi speech and in the earlier Dakhni, this matter of 
the Islamic world became most prominent naturally, and 
in Bengal, from the 17th century onwards, we have a 
respectable literature of this type treating Muslim religious, 
mythological, legendary and romantic themes. A _ thin 
stream of it is noticeable in other literatures also, wherever 
there are Muslims, whether in the Tamil country or in 
North Bihar, in the Maratha country or in Rajasthan. 

The early literatures in the modern Indian languages 
were either lyrical or narrative. The former dealt, 
naturally enough, with love and other sentiments or with 
religious devotion, subjectively ; and the latter treated 
objectively mythological and traditional tales and themes 
from the Sanskrit epics and. the Puranas, from the local 
cults and also from Persian and Arabic sources under 
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Muslim inspiration. In early Bengali literature, these 
two types were known respectively as Pada (lyric) and 
Mangala (narrative story, particularly of a_ religious 
implication or application). Early Tamil literature of 
times before 1000 A.D., which in a number of matters 
shows considerable originality and divergence from Sanskrit 
(e.g. in the classification of its themes in poetic composition), 
divides literature similarly into Akam i.e. “inner” or 
subjective lyric literature, and Puram i.e. “outer” or 
objective, descriptive or narrative literature. The Persian 
words Bazm or “assembly” and Razm or “war”, to mean 
respectively lyrical and narrative (or romantic) poetry, 
are used in Urdu to differentiate between these two 
forms of literature. 

The matter of ancient India in early modern Indian 
literature consisting as it does of adaptations or translations, 
which most languages show in verse, of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, the Bhagavata and other Puranas, 
need not detain us. The lives of the Vaishnava and 
other saints of ancient and medieval times also form an 
appendage or part of this “matter of ancient India”, in 
so far as they are directly linked with the religious 
subject-matter of the Puranas. This ancient Indian or 
Sanskrit background of Modern Indian literatures is 
something which binds up all of them together and make 
them in their content and inspiration so very close to 
each other and form one single world or unit ideologically. 

The movement to translate or adapt in the languages 
of the people the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas and other texts of Brahmanical Hinduism, which 
we note all over India, was accompanied also by a resuscita- 


' tion or renaissance of Sanskrit studies which was specially 


noticeable from the 15th century and was operative in full 
force in the 16th and 17th. Akbar the Great consciously 
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fell in line with this movement and he made Persian- 
knowing scholars in his court adapt the Mahabharata and a 
few other great Sanskrit works into Persian, to bring it 
all before his Muslim nobility of Turki and Iranian origin 
and to propagate its study among Muslim scholars whether 
in India or outside India. He made his best artists 
illustrate them on a magnificient scale and their pictures 
show quite a revival of the Hindu tradition through art. 
Emperor Jahangir patronised Hindu astrologers and Shah 
Jahan supported Sanskrit scholars. Shah Jahan’s son 
Dara Shikoh is well-known for his Hindu sympathies and 
for his study of Sanskrit philosophy—he caused the 
Upanishads to be translated into Persian. Those Hindus 
who acquired a Persian culture were indirectly streng- 
thened by all this in their own religion and culture, e.g. 
we have the case of a Brahman from the Panjab, Chandra 
Bhan of Lahore (c.1650) who was a finished poet in 
Persian, testifying to his unabated adherence to the faith 
and ways of his fathers, and through his affiliation to 
Vedanta and to Sufiism he also declared his faith in 
Universalism. 

The Matter of Medieval India in Modern Indian 
Literature consists of different cycles of romantic or heroic 
stories which had their origin from the time of the rise 
of the New Indo-Aryan languages and later. Thus in 
Bengal we have the cycle of stories relating to the hero 
Lau-Sen and his adventures (as in the Dharma-Mangala 
romances), to the young merchant prince Lakshmindhara 
and his devoted wife Bihula and the snake goddess 
Manasa (as in the Manasa-Mangala and Padma-Purana 
poems) and to the merchant Dhanapati, his wives Khullana 
and Lahana and his son Srimanta as well as to the stories of 
the huntsman Kalaketu and his wife Phullara (in the 
Chandi-Mangala poems) ; in Orissa, we have stories about 
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the kings of Orissa, particularly the highly romantic story 
of king Purushottamadeva and princess Padmavati; in 
the Awadhi or Kosali areas, we have a number of romantic 
tales which were treated largely by the early Muslim 
writers of Awadhi—and one such story, that of Padmini 
of Chitor, was treated in a novel way by the Sufi poet 
Malik Muhammad Jayasi in 1540; in Rajasthan and 
the North Indian Rajput world, we have a number of noble 
stories of Rajput romance and chivalry which were treated 
in poems in early Rajasthani and in Brajbhasha as well 
as in the Bundeli forms of Western Hindi (e.g. the romance 
of Alha and Udal). Panjab had also its romantic stories 
(e.g. those relating to Raja Risalu and Bharthari) ; and 
the Maratha country has its ballads (powadas) relating 
to the Maratha heroes from Sivaji onwards (17th to the 
19th centuries). A number of exquisite romantic ballads 
were also written in Bengal from the 17th century and 
these have been published. 

The “matter of the Islamic World” as in Early Bengali, 
in Dakhni, in Urdu, and in Panjabi consists of stories 
relating to what may be called Muslim Myth and Legend 
(of both Arab and Persian origin)—the story of the Prophet 
with all miraculous embellishments, of the heroes of ancient 
Arabia (including those of the period of “Ignorance”, 
with contacts with Islam) and of ancient Persia (as in the 
Shahnama which has always been looked upon India 
as a Muslim classic) ; the legends of Sikandar or Alexander 
the Great and of other Greek personages as they came 
through the Arabic and Persian ; old Arab and Persian 
tales ; the stories of the Arabian Nights; and above all, 
the story of the tragic fight at Kerbela leading to the 
death of the Prophet Muhammad’s grandson at the hands 
of the army of the Godless Arab Omayyad Emperor 
Yazid. These together with works on the.doctrine, the 
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theology, the legal institutions and social prescriptions 
of Islam, form the mass of literature for Indian Muslims 
to draw from. ‘Sufi philosophy and spiritual culture 
also form part of it. As a part of the “Matter of the 
Islamic World”, the ideas and philosophy of Sufism came 
to India through both Persian literature and the Indian 
languages, and were received with open arms by some 
Hindu religious groups and thus Sufism became’a common 
platform where liberal Muslims and Hindus freely met 
in India from the 13th century onwards. 

Certain literary genres were well-established in the 
North Indian languages. One is the Barah-Masiya poems, 
poems describing in a series of pictures, so to say, for the 
12 months ‘of the year, the sufferings of lovers pining 
through separation or their joys in union. Another is 
the Chautisa or poems with initials of the lines consisting 
of the 34 consonants successively in the Indian alphabet, 
similarly describing the pangs of separation or praise of the 
Divinity (where the Persian alphabet became established, 
as among the Sufis in the Panjab, the Indian Chautisa 
became the Persian Si-harfi or the ‘30-Letters’). The 
description of the seasons, of fights, of love-making, of 
woman’s beauty etc were mostly along stereotyped lines 
borrowed from Sanskrit. 

Prose was very rarely cultivated in most of the Modern 
Indian languages in their early periods. Exceptions are 
Early Assamese which developed a prose style in its 
histories of Sino-Tibetan (Ahom) inspiration, the buranji 
literature, from the 17th century ; Brajbhasha which from 
the 17th century also developed a Vaishnava hagiogra- 
phical and biographical literature; and Early Gujarati, 
in which the Jains created a rich and varied narrative 
literature. In early Panjabi also (in Hindki or West 
Panjabi, and then in East Panjabi) we have a Sikh 
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biographical literature in prose. Prose was used but it 
was confined to letters and to legal and other documents. 
Bengali prose (apart from what we see in epistolary 
compositions going to the 16th century) started from the 
18th century, and that too largely under Portuguese 
Missionary auspices. 

One thing we have to note in connexion with the 
literatures ‘in the Modern Indo-Aryan languages. They 
were never isolated. There was more often a study of the 
original works in a particular language rather ‘than transla- 
tions. This led to a good deal of indirect influence. In 
some cases, the works of particular writers in Early New 
Indo-Aryan literature passed from one area to another, and 
the language was modified in this movement and the 
original writer came to be regarded as a writer in the 
new linguistic area where he was taken in. Gorakshanatha, 
Vidyapati, Kabir, Mira Bai and others are cases in point. 
The vast plains of India were a most suitable field for 
passage of literature and ideas without let or hindrance, 
in ancient, medieval as well as modern times. 

The range of Early Modern Indian literature however 
was rather limited, if we compare it with that of Early 
Modern European literature, particularly from after the 
Renaissance. The real Renaissance in India came 
through the contact with English literature and European 
culture from the early part of the 19th century, and 
from this time we have a new orientation and a totally 
new development of Modern Indian literatures. Religious 
poetry, mystic and devotional, in the Assamese, Bengali, 
Hindi (as in Kabir and his school, in Tulasidasa, in Mira 
Bai), Panjabi and Marathi poems in the old Hindu and 
other traditions, and in the Sufi tradition also in Panjabi 
and Sindhi, reached a supreme height in Early Modern 
Indian literature. The great narrative poems on ancient 
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as well as medieval Indian themes are really great. Some 
philosophical works, like the Bengali Chaitanyacharitamrita 
and some of the old Tamil classics, have also their place. 
The drama was known—it was played without a proper 
stage but it did not develope as a literary form in the New 
Indo-Aryan languages except in some religious dramas of a 
primitive type composed in Assamese from the 16th 
century and in Nepal in a mixure of the Bengali, Maithill 
and Awadhi speeches in the 17th century. Herein wasa 
distinct setback in New Indo-Aryan from the achievement 
of Sanskrit literature. The New Indian Drama which deve- 
loped during the second half of the 19th century is largely 
of European (English) inspiration, though the Sanskrit 
Drama had some influence at its foundation. The absence 
of a Prose literature of information, even of a purely 
literary character, was a great drawback. The little 
literature that was available on the arts and sciences was 
mostly in verse—a tradition which has been carried down 
to our day when, for example, in Bengali we have had a 
book on law, “The Friend of the Lawyer”, Moktar-Suhrid, 
and one on Homeopathy, “The Mirror of Homeopathy”, 
Homiopathi-Darpan, in verse; dictionaries, medical books, 
works on accounting are known in verse in Indian langu- 
ages, and even a weekly newspaper all in verse at one time 
came out in Hindi!. 

Contact with the European spirit through English 
literature brought in a real Indian Renaissance and gave 
a new course to the literature in Modern Indian languages. 
English literature itself and the literatures of ancient 
Greece and Rome, of Italy, France and Germany, and 
later on of Russia and Scandinavia (from the 20th century) 
which were brought to the door of the English-knowing 
Indians, revolutionised the attitude to literature and 
inaugurated the current or modern phase in Indian 
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literature. This contact with the European mind first 
began in Bengal and by the middle of the 19th century, 
the emancipation or modernisation of Bengali literature 
had already begun. European methods of literary 
approach were eagerly adopted. The essay, the drama, 
the novel and the short story were born ; prose flourished 
and gradually an expressive and nervous Bengali prose 
style became established during the sixties of the last 
century. The European type of blank verse and verse 
forms like the Italian sonnet were introduced. We have 
an astonishing floraison of literature in Bengali at first and 
then gradually in the other languages as European 
education through the colleges and the universities began 
to shape the mind of the intelligentsia ; and India became 
linked up with the modern world as much in the Sciences 
as in literature also. Rabindranath Tagore, awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913, became the symbol 
of this new spirit in Indian literature. 

The transformation of the Indian mind, as it expressed 
itself in her best literature, from the medieval to the 
modern was effected first through Bengali literature from 
the second half of the last century, and India is now gladly 
following the lead given in this line by the great Bengali 
writers of the modern age (19th-20th centuries) like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Swami 
Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore and Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji who have all become writers and thought-leaders 
of pan-Indian significance and importance. All the present- 
day Indian literatures in the different languages whether 
Urdu or Telegu, Hindi or Kannada, Marathi or Panjabi, 
Tamil or Oriya and the rest are now acquiring the modern 
attitude of enquiry, of criticism, of realism, and are thus 
becoming worthy of India as a modern nation. 
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It has also to be noted that in the Indian cultural 
renaissance through contact with the West, India’s past 
had to play an equally great part. Sanskrit has been a 
great heritage which India never lost, and the European 
spirit through English literature and the profundity of 
Indian thought as well as the cultured mentality that is 
behind the Indian way of life became complementary 
forces in India’s self-expression in the modern age. The 
study and appreciation of Sanskrit and Indian thought 
and then Indian letters and Indian art by the advanced 
peoples of the West put heart in Indians ; and the attitude 
of the best thought-leaders of the present age in India who 
are also responsible for a great deal of India’s modern 
creative literature, is to effect for the benefit of India as 
well as of humanity, a compromise of the best elements in 
both Indian and European civilisations*. 




















Buddha’s Enlightenment Artist Nandalal Bose 


*Courtesy All India Radio, Delhi. 
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INDONESIA REVISITED 
‘ 


Pror. Dr. Kauipas Nac, M.A., D.LITT. (PARIS) 


ComPLETING our cultural tour through China and Japan 
in 1924, I took leave of Gurudev Tagore at Hongkong 
and sailed for Indonesia. On my return from Java and 
Bali, I started the Greater India Society which published 
Bulletins on Indonesia and also gave a grand send-off to 
Dr. Tagore on “his voyage to Indonesia in 1937, in course 
of which he gave stirring addresses to the awakening nation 
and composed some grand poems on Borobudur and the 
Belle of Bali. In 1954 again on my return trip from 
Japan, I consulted my Indian friends at Singapore, who 
with their usual kindness made arrangements for my 
air trip to and from Indonesia. I found the Indonesian 
Airways, proudly bearing the Garuda insignia, most 
thrilling ; the seats were comfortable, fares very reasonable 
and services excellent. 

On this trip—my Indonesia Revisited—I found a 
new country and new nation. The monarchical Dutch 
East Indies with its capital in Batavia is transformed 
into the Republic of Indonesia with Jakarta as the national 
capital. But the changes are more revolutionary in 
substance than in names as I can attest from personal 
experience, revisiting the land after thirty years. Over 
80,000,000 Indonesians are struggling to liquidate Western 
colonialism and thus justify the hope of Asia that Asians 
can manage their affairs in a better way. Though 
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apparently unrelated—till recent days—the Indonesian 
nationalism seems to be spiritually connected with India’s 
freedom movement. So I venture to chronicle the principal 
events of Indonesian awakening for the benefit of students 
of nationalism in New Asia. Ere 
Like the Indians, the Indonesians are a very ancient 
people as attested by the discovery (nearly 70 years ago) 
of the Stone Age Culture associated with the skull of 
_ the Java Man found in the Trinil river valley. A major 
part of the world’s spice trade was, for centuries, with 
Indonesia which embraces the Spice Islands visited by 
the Indian spice traders over two thousand years ago. 
The early inscriptions of Java and Borneo were recorded 
in Indian script and in Sanskrit language and the early 
Hindu-Javanese antiquities are Saiva and Vaishnava. 
Gradually the Hindu Sree-Vijaya Empire grew up in 
South Sumatra (Palembang), which extended its 
influence into Malaya and Indo-China whence many 
princes flocked to Sree-Vijaya. In Java, Mahayana 
Buddhism flourished finding its artistic climax in the 
world famous temple-stupa of Borobudur. Then, after 
a period of political chaos and disintegration, we find 
the second political ascendency of the Majapahit Empire 
(1293-1500 A.D.). The new rulers entered into trade 
relations with China on the one hand and founded 
Indonesian language speaking vassal-states in the island 
of Madagaskar on the other. Muslim traders from 
Gujerat and elsewhere began trading with South-East 
Asia through Indonesia which, with the fall of the Hindu 
Majapahit Empire, came to be converted to Islam. A 
minority of the Hindu-Buddhist population migrated to 
East Java, Bali and Lombok Islands while the over- 
whelming majority turned Muslims. In 1545 Frances 
Xavier, after his long tour through China and Japan, 
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started Catholic Christian mission work, first among the 
Moluccans. When the Dutch established their East India 
Co. in 1606, Catholicism yielded to Protestantism. But 
amidst these conversions and re-conversions, the Indonesian 
folks remained essentially Indian, assimilating Hindu art 
and culture, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata legends 
in their drama and dancing, while in their legal transac- 
tions they were partly regulated by the Koranic Adat 
law and also by the European (Dutch) codes. 

After two centuries of ruthless exploitation, the Dutch 
colonialists had to confront the upsurge of Indonesian 
nationalism led by Prine Diponegoro, a scion of the 


Sultanate of Jogjakarta (Central Java). He revolted’ 


against the Dutch in 1825 (when the first Mutiny in 
India broke out in Barrackpore, Bengal). He was betrayed 
and crushed by the Dutch administrators, but the fire 
of rebellion went on spreading. In the first decade of 
the 20th century, when Bengal and India were convulsed 
with the Swadeshi (Self-Rule)} movement, we find a retired 
Government doctor W. Sudiro Husudo organising nation- 
building works through the Society named ‘Budi Utomo’ 
for the advancement of the masses. Between 1908-]910 
we notice forty Societies to function with over 10,000 
members, mostly led by the educated middle class. 
Just before World War I Haji Samanhudi organised 
(1911-13) the Popular Party, the Sarekat Islam at Surakarta 
(Solo). It gained strength by combining Muslim religious 
urge with the economic welfare of the cottage industry 
craftsmen suffering from acute depression. They first 
demanded self-government within the Dutch Empire but 
finding no response they declared as their goal complete 
independence, by force if necessary. 

The First World War opened the eyes of the 
Indonesian youth groups—flocking to Europe and forming 
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pockets of national “revolutionaries’—as I found in my 
student days in Paris and in other European capitals. 
To placate these young nationalists, the shrewd Dutch 
colonialists granted the Volksraad (1918) or the so-called 
People’s Council. It had little real power having only 
advisory functions. Yet the members fiercely criticized 
the foreign Government for its utter failure in the fields 
of education, social welfare and economic progress of the 
masses which came to be hypnotized by the emergence 
of the Russian Revolution of 1917. Communists, nationalists 
and other political extremists made a common cause 
exploding into the first serious strike in 1922 which 
synchronized with our non-co-operation movement led 
by Gandhiji. When I visited Indonesia in 1924, I found 
the situation rather explosive, the foreign Government 
trying ruthlessly to suppress nationalism which threw up 
a new generation of self-sacrificing leaders like Achmed 
Soekarno (now the President) and Dr. Hatta (the Vice- 
President) who steadily built-up the Indonesian Nationalist 
Party (P.N.I.). Like the British Indian I.C.S. bureaucrats, 
the Dutch also pursued the policy of brutal repression, 
arresting (Nov. 1926) over 13,000 adults, imprisoning 
extremist politicians, hanging and killing recklessly the 
patriots who died singing “Indonesia Mardeka’’, the ‘Bande- 
Mataram’ of Indonesia, which I was thrilled to listen to 
in my recent trip through Free Indonesia. In 1929 
Soekarno, Hatta and others were imprisoned and the 
historic trial took place in 1930 sentencing Soekarno to 
4 years’ imprisonment (later reduced to one year). Soekarno 
joined hands with Hatta and Sultan Sjahrir—all mobiliz- 
ing mass insurrection. So all of them were detained 
without trial and the supreme leader Soekarno was taken 
from prison to prison (1934-1942). 

Meanwhile a revolution in thought was effected— 
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unconsciously though—by the Japanese who invaded 
Indonesia (March 1942) and other countries of South- 
East Asia. The first thing they did was to release the 
interned leaders like Soekarno and his associates, who 
began to take full advantage of the situation, one group 
working in the open while other groups continued the 
struggle underground. The Indonesian people thus got 
opportunities for leadership in administration as well as 
extensive military training which proved of great importance 
in the armed revolution against the Dutch from 1945 
to 1949. In 1945 it became clear that the Japanese 
would lose the war (they collapsed in Aug. 1945). So 
the Indonesians set up a Committee in June 1945 to draft 
a Constitution for the Republic of Indonesia. Two days 
after Japan’s surrender, Soekarno and Hatta jointly 
proclaimed in the dawn of the 17th of August 1945, the 
birth of the Republic of Indonesia. But when Lord 
Mountbatten visited Indonesia to disarm the Japanese and 
to repatriate allied prisoners of war, the Dutch, although 
defeated by the Japanese, staged a ‘come-back’ and tried 
to re-establish old colonialism. But it was too late, for 
the people gave the slogan—“Once free, for~ever free” and 
“Asia for the Asians”. 

The Dutch violated the truce (Lingadjati Agreement) 
and began their ‘police action’ torturing unarmed villagers, 
even women and children. But the Dutch challenge was 
taken up by the heroic Indonesians and in public forums 
of the world. The Indonesian cause was supported 
specially by Australia and India. Premier Nehru forced 
the Dutch to negotiate and to work peacefully under 
the auspices of the United Nations. But even after this 
Renville Agreement, the Dutch started a second military 
action which shocked even the U. N. Commission members 
who strongly urged the unconditional transfer of sovereignty 
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from the Dutch to the Indonesian people. Thus on 
December 27, 1949 Free Indonesia emerged after 300 
years of Dutch domination. Yet dodging certain clauses 
in the Agreement, the Dutch are still unjustiy holding 
West New Guinea (Irian) which really belongs to Indonesia, 
just as Formosa belongs to China, and these complications 
may continue to disturb the peace of Asia. But all 
Indians are one with the brethren of Indonesia who 
repeat the solemn words of President Soekarno : “We 
must struggle and struggle again to make Indonesia really 
free and to achieve what we have laid down in the 
Pantjasila’’—the Pantjasila being basically the Five Buddhist 
Principles, for the solution of the dire problems of our 
present-day world. 

As in India so in Indonesia, party politics got the 
precedence over economic factors in nation-building. 
There were many parties including Extremists, Fascists, 
Communists etc ; but there were little traces of democratic 
government through parliamentary institutions. Emerging 
with the Proclamation of Independence, 18 representatives 
from the whole of Indodesia formed the Preparatory 
Commission which laid down the Constitution and also 
elected the President and the Vice-President, laying the 
seed of the Indonesian Parliament to be run under a 
party system. It also founded the Peoples’ Security Board 
and the Indonesian National Army. Like the Indian 
Constituent Assembly, the Preparatory Commission of 
Indonesia brought forth the executive, the party system 
and the defence organization of the new-born Republic, 
which are functioning now for nearly a decade. 

When I visited their Parliament House, as a. member 
of our Rajya Sabha,' I was welcomed by the Deputy 


1. The Upper Chamber of the Indian Parliament. 
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Speaker—a veteran Indonesian Christian leader, managing 
a majority of Muslim M.Ps. He explained to me the 
relative party-strength and policies etc of the diverse 
groups often clashing but presenting a united front against 
the outgoing Dutch colonialists. West New Guinea (Irian) 
is the case in point which being yet held by the Dutch, 
the Indonesian delegates to the Hague Round Table 
Conference refused to keep any vestige of formal relations 
with the Dutch Government, going totally out of the 
Dutch Union In December 1954 by rejecting the Statute 
of Union. 

While the Dutch colonialists created mutually 
conflicting parties to ensure a docile or helpless Parliament, 
the new Indonesian Parliament voluntarily created parties 
with the clear purpose, announced in November 1945 
that it favours party-system “because with the existence 
of political parties, all currents of thinking which are to 
be found in society, could be canalized into a regulated 
course.” 

After the third and fourth plenary sessions (1946-47) 
at Solo (Central Java) and Malang (East Java), where 
I met many veteran leaders—while rivisiting the monuments 
of the Sree-Vijaya empire and the Majapahit empire—I 
was informed that the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia in federal form had begun functioning properly 
with a bi-cameral Legislature. In December 1949, the 
Dutch formally recognized Indonesia’s sovereignty. So 
from 1950 we are witnessing the evolution of the Unitary 
Republic of Indonesia (the third Republic) after the 
dissolution of the Federal Republic on Dec. 27, 1949. 

Amidst the bewildering varieties of parties and 
slogans I could discover three main currents reflecting : 
(a) Nationalism, (6) Communalism and (c) Marxist 
Socialism. Nationalism no doubt, has the longest history— 
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as in India—in order to gain freedom from foreign 
domination. But after achieving freedom, nationalist 
leaders must contend against local communalist parties, 
like the Muslim League in India; and the Musjumi 
Party which is gaining strength in the Indonesian 
Parliament as also the Nationalist Party led by Soekarno, 
must fight the foreign-inspired Marxist groups found in 
many parts of South-East Asia. Thus not only the 
political parties in Parliament but the entire people of 
Indonesia are being guided by three contending world 
forces: Nationalism, Religion and Socialism. These are 
reflected in the now famous Pantjasila or (1) Faith in 
Providence, (2) in Humanity, (3) in Nationalism, (4) in the 
Sovereignty of the People and (5) in Social Justice. The 
best commentary on that came from President Soekarno 
who said : “We want to live as a nation, a free nationality, 
a free member of the world, to live with humanism on 
a democratic basis in a society with social justice, in 
peace and security.” Every word breathes the spirit of 
deep conviction ; and so Soekarno has won the full support 
of Premiers Nehru, Chou En-lai, U Nu and _ others. 
Placed between the contending power blocs, the new-born 
Indonesian Republic crushed the Communist revolt in 
Madium (Sept-Nov. 1948). and clearly pronounced : “We 
must not become an object in the international clash. 
We must remain an entity with the right to decide our 
own attitude, to achieve our own aim—a fully independent 
Indonesia.” | 
Coming now to test the relative strength or weakness 
of the major parties, we notice that while the Marxist- 
_ Soviet groups are divided into six parties and the religio- 
_ communal groups into five, the nationalist groups are 
‘divided into fourteen parties. Yet these parties offered 
a strong united platform in January 1946 at Kedire 
8 
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(E. Java). Now the unification of the Nationalists—called 
P.N.I.—is confused by diverse party slogans like the 
People’s party, the party for Greater Indonesia, Peoples’ 
Union, Federation of East-Indonesian Freedom, etc. The 
religious groups are represented by the Sarekat Islam, 
the Islamic Association of the old colonial epoch and by 
the purely theocratic (like Pakistan) Darul Islam, partially 
controlled by President Soekarno and his P.N.I. party. 
They are still creating troubles in Celebes and remoter 
islands. Soekarno’s formidable rival in the next general 
election is the Musjumi Party which originated in 
November 1945 as the Consultative Council of the 
Indonesian Muslims, forming the huge majority in 
Indonesia which however, has millions of Buddhists and 
Christians, indifferently registered in Census reports. In 
December 1945 also sprang up the Marxist group led 
by Amir Sjarifuddin and entitled Partai Socialist with a 
Communist outlook. It shows different left-wing tactics 
with diverse masks, named as Indonesian Socialist Youths, 
the Labour Party, the Peasant Force, the Communist 
Party etc. The relative strength of the parties now is 
as follows in the Indonesian Parliament: 49 Musjumi 
or Muslim Party ; 37 Nationalist Party ; 14 Democrats ; 
13 Communists ; 16 Socialists ; 7 Labour Party ; 9 Catholic 
Parties, etc totalling 229 members. They work as 
representatives of 10 Provinces: East, Central and West 
Java (1, 2, 3) ; North, Central and South Sumtra (4, 5, 6) ; 
Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas and the Lesser Sunda 
Islands (7, 8, 9, 10). 

But with the Dutch still in occupation of Western 
New Guinea and the Separatist infiltration in East 
Indonesia, the Republic must be _ strongly unified, 
controlling fissiparous tendencies. Then further disrup- 
tion may ensue from the internal and external activities 
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of the Islamic State champions who forget that for centuries 
Indonesians have lived in a cultural synthesis of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam and Christianity. President Soekarno 
is a great champion of religious tolerance in a democratic 
secular State. As Moslem head of the Republic, he 
encourages Christian, Hindu and other missions and spent 
lacs of rupayahs to reconstruct the grand Siva temple of 
’ Prambanam where I re-examined the great sculptures and 
bas-reliefs of the Ramayana, so dear to the teeming 
millions of Indonesia who spend whole nights listening to 
and witnessing the shadow plays or actual dramas based 
on the Mahabharata and other famous myths and legends 
of India. 

Cultural and political problems apart, Indonesia has 
to face acute economic problems, the solutions of which 
may not depend on her alone but on world co-operation. 
The United Nations have built up a research centre 
E.C.A.F.E. at Bangkok which is equidistant no doubt 
from India and Pakistan on the one side and China and 
Japan on the other. The Bandung Conference may set up 
a permanent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian Conference 
of great potentialities. Granted mutual understanding 
and goodwill, the Eastern nations may raise the standard 
of living decently, if not according to the American 
standard. More than half of mankind live in South-East 
Asia and manpower here is inexhaustible. But we lag 
much behind the Western nations in scientific food 
production, land utilization, irrigation, transport and other 
facilities. Our shipping and airways depend on western 
planning and manufacture. Indonesia has some oil as well 
as tin and rubber as in British Malaya: But the British 
High Commissioner in Singapore still dictates the future 
of North Borneo. Half of the vast island of New Guinea 
is still occupied by Holland and the other half by Australia. 
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American bases -in the erstwhile U.S.A. colony of the 
Philippines and elsewhere may draw Soviet attention that 
way ; and the American 7th Fleet and manoeuvres round 
Formosa are rousing China as much as the Soviet. Under 
these disturbing trends of world diplomacy, how Indonesia 
would maximise her production and capital formation, 
remains to be seen. But she has the fullest sympathy and 
co-operation of India and the Colombo Powers. 

The technological departments of the Indonesian 
University are at Bandung where there are the faculties 
of Mathematics, Technology and Natural Sciences. Flying 
from Jakarta one can reach Bandung in a couple of hours 
and the climate is cool and stimulating. Modern comforts 
with other amenities are fully offered by the hotels and 
private homes of Bandung where, I found, many Indian 
merchants who greeted me in 1924 and Dr. Tagore in 
1927, have built their summer residences. From Bandung 
I took to the Garuda Airways reaching Jogjakarta (Central 
Java), the centre of the Indonesian nationalist movement 
and the cradle’ of Indonesian art and culture which 
reached their supreme climax in the Buddhist temple of 
Borobudur and the Brahmanical shrines of Prambanam 
(700-900 A.D.). Those 1000 year old monuments stand 
as perpetual symbols of fraternal relations between India 
and Indonesia, reunited after ages in the glorious Dawn 
of Freedom in Asia. And with Asia, Africa also is 
aspiring to breathe the air of freedom, the birth-right 
of all mankind. 











SOME PROBLEMS IN INDIAN HISTORY 
By 


Dr. N. P. CHAKRAVARTI, M.A., PH.D. (CANTAB) 


Inp1AN Historical studies, particularly of Ancient India 
have progressed much during the last three decades. With 
the discovery of the remains of the cities of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa, Indian History and civilization has taken 
a place of honour among the oldest civilizations of the 
world. Thanks to these and other discoveries, while on 
the one hand our knowledge has increased to a very great 
extent, on the other, fresh problems have arisen which 
need clarification. This is not only true of the proto- 
historic period, but is equally true of the historic period, 
for which we possess written sources supplemented by 
archaeology. Some of the problems have been solved 


‘ but there are many others, some major and others minor, 


which still baffle us and I propose to lay before you 
some of them. It is not my intention to offer solutions 
for them, not because I would not like to do so but 
because in the present state of our knowledge, satisfactory 
solutions are not possible. My remarks will therefore, 
be only in the nature of a stock-taking of the incomplete 
evidence we possess today, but before doing so I would 
like to remind you that I am an archaeologist and an 
epigraphist by training and profession, and I ask your 
forgiveness if I look at things from these angles. This 
does not mean that I do not appreciate the points of view 
of others. We may differ in our opinions but we must 
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not forget that we are all working with the same end 
in view, namely, to arrive at the truth. Our aim is the 
same, though our approach may by different. For the 
history of ancient India our material is scanty, and even 
what we have needs careful consideration before we can 
reach definite conclusions. 

Here I shall not say anything about prehistory 
which starts with the appearance of man on earth. But 
it is at the same time a relative term. In certain cases 
it may go back to thousands of years and in certain 
others only a thousand years or so, as we have found 
from our experience in India and_ yet, in others it may 
only go back to a few centuries. 

Now coming to the Harappa civilization, archaeologists 
have arrived at its date primarily by its contact with 
the proto-historic cities of Mesopotamia, which on 
archaeological and other grounds are stated to have 
flourished in the latter half of the third and the earlier 
centuries of the second millennium B.C. The principal 
evidence for this is a number of seals in Harappa style 
as well as some beads and pottery discovered at different 
sites in that area. Sir Mortimer Wheeler in his recent 
work on the ‘Indus Civilization’ published as a supple- 
mentary volume of the “Cambridge History of India”, 
puts the date as 2300—1500 B.C. approximately. Accord- 
ing to him, the Aryans were responsible for the destruction 
of these two cities. This question however, is closely 
connected with the age of the Rigveda and the advent 
of the Aryans into India. The date of the Rigveda 
has been a vexed question for over three quarter of a 
century. Opinions differ not to the extent of centuries 
but of millenniums. These dates ordinarily range between 
3,000 to 1,000 B.C. except for the protagonists of the 
astronomical theories like Tilak and Jacobi who went to 
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a period much earlier. The only point that is certain 


“js that the entire Vedic literature was completed before 


the rise of Jainism and Buddhism in India. At the same 
time this does not help us very much as it takes us only 
to 600—500 B.C., and it must have taken several centuries 
to reach the stage in which we find it at the time of 
Mahavira or Gautama Buddha. Towards the end of the 
first decade of the present century, many thought that 
the controversy over this question was satisfactorily solved 
by the discovery made by Hugo Winkler at Boghazkoi 
in Asia Minor in the Hittite archives, of clay tablets in 
which were found a record of treaties concluded between 
the Hittite kings and the rulers of Mitani in about 
1400 B.C. In this record among the Mitani gods were 
found four names which have been universally accepted 
as those of Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the twin gods 
Nasatyas. In the same archives have also been found 
four tablets containing a treatise on the training and 
acclimatization of horses by a certain Kikkuli of Mitani, 
which uses certain terms connected with chariot racing 
which are akin to Sanskrit, such as eka-vartana, tri-vartana, 
etc. Unfortunately, no texts written in this language 
have so far been discovered but these few examples 
provide us with ample evidence that the language of at 
least the ruling class in Mitani was Indo-Aryan. The 
solution would have been easy if we could accept the 
theory propounded by scholars like Edward Meyer, Peter 
Giles and Oldenburg that these gods belonged to some 
Western Aryan tribe and were inherited by them and 
the Indian Aryans from a common source. But as Jacobi, 
Konow and Hillebrandt pointed out, these are typically 
Vedic Aryan deities and it is not possible to hold any 
other view. In that case if we assume that there had 
been isolated Aryan migration back to the west, we have 
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to accept the possibility that the Aryans had been settled 
on Indian soil for a long time before such migration 
could take place. To adduce a definite proof in support 
of this theory is therefore frought with difficulties. 
Archaeologists, on the other hand, are unanimously of 
the opinion that the Harappa civilization must have been 


pre-Aryan, and if their dating of the lower limit of this 


culture is correct, it has to be admitted that Mitani 
was a point of contact during the migration of the Aryans 
who ultimately became masters of the Indus region after 
defeating the indigenous people. But again, who these 
people were and where they came from originally, is 
not certain. According to some they also came at an 
earlier period, from the Mediterranean region. According 
to others, they were Dravidians coming from the west, 
and yet according to others they were Dravidians but 
originating in India. The theory propounded by Hrozny, 
a Czechoslovakian scholar, who made his name for the 
first time by pointing out that the language found in 
the Hittite tablets was of Indo-European origin, is even 
more startling. According to him on the evidence supplied 
by the seals) and amulets in the light of his own 
decipherment, the Indus people were a mixed nation of 
hieroglyphic Hittites, Hurrian, Sumero-Babylonian and 
Proto-Aryan who, starting from Eastern Asia Minor, 
Northern Syria and North Western Mesopotamia invaded 
the fertile Indus Valley and took possession of it in the 
last half of the 2nd millennium B.C. This nation 
brought with it the first elements of writing from Northern 
Syria and developed an independent script based on them. 
He even goes farther and tries to build up a picture 
of what happened afterwards. ’“Both the cities’, says he, 
“and with them the Proto-Indian culture, were destroyed 
during an invasion of a foreign people coming from 
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north-western India about 2000 B.C. The proud and rich 

Proto-Indian cities and economic centres of the caravan 
routes coming from the west were uprooted and their 
population, as the finds of corpses prove, was mercilessly 
massacred. The cities were not resettled for some 
millenniums. The invaders who were responsible for the 
destruction of the ancient Indian culture were probably 
the Dravidians, whose insignificant remnants have survived 
in the Brahui population settled in the mountains of 
Baluchistan. From where these Dravidians came to India 
it is difficult to say though it was probably from the 
north-west.” 

Between 2000—1500 B.C. these Dravidians, according 
to him, got mixed with the remnants of the ancient 
Proto-Indians and dominated over North-Western India 
until that part of the country suffered from a second 
invasion, this time from the Vedic Indians and _ their 
branches including the Mesopotamian and Syro-Palestinian 
Mitani. I have referred to Hrozny’s theory for two 
reasons: (1) though he has been severely criticised by 
many western scholars of early culture, I have not found 
any reference to his theories made by scholars in India ; 
(2) when he put forward his theory of the Indo-European 
origin of the Hittite language, it was criticized equally 
severely at the beginning but later it proved to be true. 
Of course, there are many points in his theory which cannot 
be substantiated or have to be modified on the basis of . 
fresh evidence supplied by our recent excavations. But 
in fairness to the Professor, we must point out that he 
himself says that his conclusions are drawn with ‘explicit 
reserve’. 

Now to come back to the Dravidians. The question 
of the contribution of their culture to that of India has 
been engaging the attention of many other scholars also 
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for sometime past. It is no, longer believed that the 
Dravidian speeches have always been confined to South 
India and a small area in Baluchistan. The latest 
researches have shown that in ancient times Dravidian 
was widespread in other parts of India also. This 
evidence is supplied by many place-names in northern 
India and the presence of a strong Dravidian element 
in the Aryan language from the Vedas downwards, and 
the undeniable Dravidian influence on the cultural history 
of India in almost every branch. Some scholars have 
tried to trace this influence even beyond the borders of 
India. In the early years of the present century, Torp 
pointed out certain similarities between Etruscan and 
Dravidian. In 1927, A. Clemens Shoener in his ‘AIt- 
dravidisches, eine namenskundliche untersuchung’, tried 
to prove that many place-names not only in Iran, but 
also in Europe had to be connected with Dravidian 
languages, though his theory did not receive universal 
acceptance. Recently, Heinz Mode in his ‘Indische 
Fruehkulturen’ has tried to prove that the art-forms 
found on the ceramics of Crete and India are inter-related 
with a cultural centre existing in Syria and Mesopotamia 
towards the end of the fourth millennium B.C., which 
according to him, preceded not only the Indo-Aryan 
and the Semitic cultures, but also the Sumerian culture. 
It has also been known that some of the deities, such as 
the Mother Goddess and Siva among others, had their 
origin in pre-Aryan culture. Recently, Prof. Kirfel in 
his ‘Die dreikoepfice Gottheit’ has shown that the concep- 
tion of a three-headed god had a very wide distribution 
among the Mediterranean races. In the International 
Congress of Orientalists held in Cambridge this year, L. 
Homburger in her paper on ‘Dravidian elements in 
Egypt and Africa’ has drawn attention to a number of 
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words found in ancient Egyptian, which find similarities 
in the South Indian language. But this line of research 
is still in an initial stage and it seems to be too early 
to draw any definite conclusion. 

I should, however, make it clear that by the term 
‘Dravidian’, I do not mean the language spoken by the 
present Tamilians. Though a very high antiquity going 
’ back to the 2nd century B.C., has been claimed by some 
for the earliest phase of the Sangam literature, it has 
been proved that the language found in it cannot be 
earlier than 500 A.D. We have also got epigraphical 
evidence against such high antiquity of the Tamil literature 
which does not seem to have been taken into account 
so far. A number of short records have been found 
engraved in natural rock shelters in the districts of Madura 
and Tinnevelly. Similar records have also been found 
inscribed on pottery during excavations at Arikamedu. 
Paleographically, these records have to be placed in the 
3rd or 2nd century B.C. The language used in them 
seems to be crude Tamil which is quite different from 
that found in ancient and modern literature. Obviously, 
at this period Tamil was still at a formative stage only. 

One great stumbling block in the way of the solution 
of the Harappa problem is our inability to decipher 
the script found on seals, tablets, pottery stamps and 
graffiti. Many attempts have so far been made, but none 
has yet been accepted as correct. Langdon and Hunter 
wanted to connect this script with the Brahmi of a much 
later period. Gadd of the British Museum, whose paper 
on the “Seals in Harappa style found at Ur and other 
places” is still regarded as classic, saw in these seals 
certain Sanskrit words. The Italian scientist Meriggi 
held that almost all the signs are ideograms expressing 
whole words, of ancient Brahui-Dravidic origin. The 
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Hungarian scholar Hevesy attempted to connect this script 
with the hieroglyphic writing on the wooden slabs of the 
Easter Islands in the Pacific. In India, Father Heras, 
Prannath and Swami Sankarananda have tried a solution, 
each in his own way. One of the latest attempts is of 
Hrozny to show “a striking similarity of some Proto-Indian 
signs with those of the Hittite hieroglyphic writing”. 
Unfortunately, this problem which is an equation with 
two unknown factors, viz. the script and the language, 
does not appear to be any nearer solution yet. One 
puzzling factor in the Harappa script is that its form has 
remained the same for over seven centuries. We have 
not found any developed or simplified forms bearing any 
relationship with any other known script, contemporary 
or otherwise. We have also not discovered so far any 
bilingual inscription, one of which is written in a known 
language to offer the key. We have not even got a 
sufficiently long inscription with a large number of recurring 
features to admit of correct interpretation. The longest 
known so far contains only 17 syllables, the usual number 
being only about half a dozen. ‘This being the case, all 
conjectures made so far must be regarded as hypothetical. 
But at the same time, we need not give up hope. Extensive 
exploration and excavation may yet give us the much 
sought for clue. This is more encouraging when it appears 
that the seals of the Minoan civilization of Crete written 
in a script named by Evans as ‘Minoan Linear B’, have 
now been successfully deciphered as being connected with 
ancient Greek and thus pushing back the history of the 
Greek language from 800 B.C. to 1400 B.C. when the 
Minoan palace at Knossos was destroyed. 

Now to return to the Harappa civilization once again, 
vis-a-vis its relation to the Aryans. After the 1946 excava- 
tions of Harappa, Dr. (now Sir) Mortimer Wheeler 
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came to the conclusion that the fortified citadel of Harappa 
fell to the onslaught of the Aryans. From the frequent 
references in the Rigveda to Indra’s epithet as Purandara, 
he derived strong support for his theory. Later, Professor 
Stuart Piggott elaborated this thesis, but the basis on 
which Dr. Wheeler had built this attractive structure of 
his theory was often forgotten by subsequent workers. 
At Harappa, there are two cemeteries, one superimposed 
on the other. The lower cemetery, R 37, is contemporary 
with the mature Harappa civilization. But the upper 
cemetery, designated H, contained funerary vessels of a 
different type. -These Wheeler was inclined to take as 
fashioned by the attacking vanguard of Aryan tribes. 

For a while this solution gained currency. But further 
deliberation and exploration in India exposed the weak- 
ness of the foundations on which this elaborate and all 
too facile theory had been built. The extent of cemetery 
H culture, further exploration. showed, was geographically 
very limited. If cemetery H people were to be identified 
with the Aryans, we should have expected the occurrence 
of the ware found in this cemetery elsewhere in the 
Panjab and in other river valleys sacred to the Aryans. 
But nowhere in these regions has this ware been found. 

Working from known to unknown industries, light 
has, however, recently come from another quarter. An 
extremely shiny, often black, well-baked pottery, known 
to archaeologists as the Northern Black Polished ware, 
had been dated at Taxila to c. 500—300 B.C. Recent 
explorations in the Panjab and western U.P. and the 
excavations at Hastinapur revealed the presence of a grey 
ware painted with characteristic designs in black under- 
lying the Northern Black Polished ware. What is more, 
this ware occurred exactly in the regions which could 
be described as the home of the early Aryans. This 
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circumstantial evidence thus favoured the identification 
of the authors of the Painted Grey ware with the Aryans. 
Although the discovery of the Painted Grey ware took 
us a step further, we had yet to find a site where this 
ware could be linked with the remains of Harappa 
civilization to close the gap. This was described as a 
dream a few years ago, and alternative methods were 
therefore being worked out to bridge the gulf. But the 
recent excavations at Rupar on the Sutlej, 60 miles to the 
north of Ambala, have revealed a complete sequence, with 
occasional breaks, from Harappa to late medieval times. 
Here, over a fluviatile loamy deposit, the. excavators have 
exposed a flourishing settlement of Harappans containing 
all their characteristic material equipment. Earthen ware, 
beads and bangles, chert blades, copper implements and 


utensils form the bulk of this equipment. There is also © 


a tiny steatite seal inscribed with three symbols familiar 
to us from the script found at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 
Over the accumulation of these objects is a deposit of the 
Painted Grey ware which in turn is succeeded by the 
Northern Black Polished ware. 

The Painted Grey ware has been roughly dated to 
c. 1000—600 B.C. It is evident that at Rupar there is 
a gap between the disappearance of Harappans and the 
arrival of the Painted Grey ware people. The duration 
of this gap is anybody’s guess. The problem, therefore, 
is whether there are any grounds to push back the date 
of the Painted Grey ware, if it is to be regarded as the 
characteristic industry of the early Aryans. Another four 
or five centuries at the lower end will bring the Painted 
Grey ware in line with the literary evidence concerning 
the arrival of the Aryans. As things stand at present, 
the date assigned to the Painted Grey ware is certainly 
variable. For, from these deposits nothing definitely 
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datable has as yet been recovered. The radio-carbon 
tests in this connection will be helpful. In the Panjab 
at least, the Harappans and the authors of the Painted 
Grey ware do not appear to have come into contact 
with each other. Possibly, the Harappans, for reasons 
at present unknown to us, had already started moving 
out of the Panjab, eastward or southward or both, before 
the Painted Grey ware people came. 

Coming to the historical period, the biggest obstacle 
in the reconstruction of North Indian history is our 
insufficient knowledge of some of the early eras. I shall 
consider here only one of them, viz. the Kushana era. On 
a satisfactory fixation of its starting point depends the 
solution of several problems of the history of North India 
and also its art, particularly the development of art in 
Gandhara and Mathura. The question of its initial date 
has been under discussion for over. 80 years starting with 
Cunningham and Edward Thomas in the last century, but 
up till now there has been no solution. The dates suggested 
range from the first century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D. 
The latest researches on this subject are those of Sten 
Konow, Girschman, Mrs. J. E. Van Lohuizen de Leeuw 
and Doctors M. N. Saha and P. C. Sengupta. Girschman 
on the authority of his excavations at Begram in 
Afghanistan, fixed the initial point at 144 A.D. and Konow 
early in the 2nd quarter of the same century. Others are 
of the opinion that the so-called Kanishka era as used in 
the Kushana inscriptions in Brahmi characters is nothing 
but the continuation of the old Saka era and was started 
by Kanishka round about 78 A.D. But the difficulty has 
so far been that the dated Brahmi records of the Kushana 
kings stop with the year 98 in the reign of Vasudeva. 
Though it is now accepted that there were other kings of 
the dynasty after Vasudeva, no dated records of the 2nd 
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century of this era have so far been found. As a solution, 
Mrs. de Leeuw has suggested that in the 2nd century of 
the Kanishka era, the hundreds were omitted in and 
around Mathura. In her book on “The Scythiarf Period” 
she has given several instances, in which she thinks that 
following an old Indian practice, the dates from 5 to 57 
found in several records from the Mathura region really 
represent the years 105 to 157. Saha also agrees with her. 
Our attention is particularly drawn to two inscriptions— 
one of the year 86 and another of the year 15, in which 
one Arya Vasula is mentioned. It is pointed out that it 
would be impossible for the same person to occupy an 
important position in the Jaina community for a period of 
71 years. In view of this and the _paleographical 
peculiarities noticed in the two inscriptions, Mrs. de Leeuw 
reckons the year 15 as really the year 115 of Kanishka 
era, thus narrowing the difference .between the two 
inscriptions to only 29 years. But the whole interpretation 
seems to be based on.a misunderstanding of the actual 
words Vasulaya nirvartanam and Vasulaya nivatane used in 
the inscriptions. These words were originally translated 
by Buehler as ‘at the request of Vasula’ which has been 
followed by. subsequent writers, while the correct 
translation is ‘for the emancipation of Vasula’. This does 
not necessarily mean that she was alive when both the 
inscriptions were engraved. She was obviously an 
important personage and the donation of the images which 
the inscriptions record, might have been made by her 
relations and followers even after she departed this life. 
Moreover, the script of the record of the year 86 shows 
later forms than that of the year 15. We must not 
however, forget that the paleography of the Mathura 
‘inscriptions presents a number of puzzling features. We 
find that in many late inscriptions earlier forms persisted. 
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To name -only one, the Mathura inscription of 
Chandragupta II of the year 61, shows definite Kushana 
forms. There are also other reasons for thinking that it 
would not be correct to say that in the Kushana inscrip- 
tions the centuries were omitted in Mathura or in its 
neighbourhood. In Mathura itself we have another 
inscription which is dated in the year 299. The 
paleography of this record is certainly Kushana and even 
if we accept the reading of the date as 199, as Mrs. de 
Leeuw suggests, the stroke on the right side of the first 
symbol being accidental, the solution does not seem easy. 
To get over the difficulty Mrs. de Leeuw has suggested 
that the era used here was the same as that used in the 
north-west. But the reason for this is not at all clear. 
This is a Jaina inscription, while those in the north-west 
are invariably Buddhist. Mathura was a stronghold. of 
Jainism and it is not understood why an era used in the 
north-west should be used. at Mathura only in. a solitary 
instance. Whether the year is read as 299 or 199, it would 
show that’ the centuries were not omitted even in the 
Mathura region. Again, Albiruni’s Lokakala, which 
Dr. Saha has made much of, seems to refer only to the 
Laukika or Saptarshi era prevalent in Kashmir and the 
neighbouring ‘regions, in which the centuries are invariably 
omitted. Moreover, by. the 11th century, when Albiruni 
came to India, the practice of dropping centuries, if it ever 
was an old practice in the case of other eras, of which we 
have no evidence, must have been long out of use at least 
in inscriptions. There is also other evidence against it. 
We have found a number of rulers at Kausambi, with 
known dates. They are Maharaja Gautamiputra 
_Sivamagha, (date lost), Maharaja Bhadramagha (years'81, 
83, 86 and 87), Maharaja Vaisravana (year 107) and 
Maharaja Bhimavarman (years 130 and 139). -A few: yeats 
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ago I discovered at Bandhogarh in the former Rewa state, 
about 20 Brahmi inscriptions which contain the names 
and years of the following rulers: Maharaja Vasithiputa 
Bhimasena (year 51), his son Maharaja Kochhiputta 
Pothasiri (years 86 and 87), and his son Maharaja 
Kosikiputa Bhadadeva (year 90). Before this discovery, 
only the name of Maharaja Bhimasena was known from 
the painted inscription of the year 52 found by Cunning- 
ham in the Ginja hill, also in the Rewa state, but at 
a distance of nearly 100 miles as the crow flies from 
Bandhogarh. Among these inscriptions there is also a 
record of Rajan Vaisravana, son of the Mahasenapati 
Bhadrabala. Another fragmentary inscription gives the 
name Sivamagha, whose date and other details are 
unfortunately lost and we cannot be certain if he is 
identical with the homonymous ruler of Kausambi. 
Vaisravana, as his epithet Rajan and the name of his father 
show, must be different from the Kausambi ruler of the 
same name. No indication is found in these records of 
their connection with the Kausambi rulers, but the dates 
would show that at least Pothasiri and perhaps also his 
son Bhadadeva were contemporaries of Bhadramagha. 
Mirashi takes Bhimasena of the Ginja hill inscription as 
belonging to the Magha dynasty and also identifies 
Bhadrabala with Bhadramagha and Vaisravana of 
Bandhogarh with the Magha ruler of the year 107. But 
all these identifications are incorrect. In my opinion 
Bhadrabala and Vaisravana were the earlier rulers of this 
family as their titles of Mahasenapati for the one and 
Rajan for the other would show. Bhadrabala was perhaps 
the originator of the family. We have quite a number of 
instances to show that the designation of Mahasenapati 
in the early centuries before and after the Christian era, 
was not necessarily a military one, but only a title of 
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nobility. After Vaisravana, all the other rulers bear the 
title of Maharaja, the same as those at Kausambi. 
Excavations at Bhita have yielded seals of Sivamagha and 
Bhimasena. That there was some connection between 
the two families, there is no doubt. It is clear that they 
also ruled over quite an extensive area, though they might 
have been subordinate to the Kausambi rulers as none 
of their coins has yet been found. There is also no doubt 
that the era used in both the sets of inscriptions is the same. 
The coin found at Bhita and ascribed to Prashthasri 
may be a wrong reading for Pusvasri and may not 
have any connection with Pothasiri of the Bandhogarh 
inscriptions. 

The script of these inscriptions is earlier than that 
found in the Gupta records and therefore some scholars 
are of the opinion that they should be dated in the 
Kalachuri era of 248 A.D. Disagreeing with this view, 
Mirashi has pointed out that in that case the last three 
rulers at least, whose dates we know, would be con- 
temporaries of the Gupta emperors Chandragupta I, 
Samudragupta and Chandragupta II, and since they were 
ruling at Kausambi, they must have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Guptas. But none of these inscriptions 
mentions any Gupta overlord. Moreover, coins have 
been found of all the four rulers mentioned above and 
also of two others of the same dynasty, viz. Vijayamagha 
and Satamagha, whose inscriptions have not _ been 
discovered so far. This would indicate their independent 
status and therefore these dates could be referred neither 
to the Gupta era nor to the Kalachuri era, but only to the 
Saka era of 78 A.D. But one may point out that the 
grounds in Mirashi’s objection against dating them in the 
Kalachuri era would equally be applicable to the Kushana 
era with its initial year in 78 A.D., as some of the years 
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of the Magha rulers would fall within the reign of some of 
the Kushana rulers, particularly of Huvishka and Vasudeva 
whose coins have been found at Kausambi and there is 
nothing in the inscriptions to show that the Maghas were 
in any way subordinate to the Kushanas. In connection 
with excavations at Bhita, Marshall says that the antiquities 
found with the seals of Sivamagha and others were 
above the Maurya level and therefore must have belonged 
to the Kushana period. The recent excavations at 
Kausambi carried out by the Allahabad University give 
us a more definite clue. Shri G. R. Sharma who has 
been incharge of the excavations from the very beginning, 
informs me that the excavations revealed nine sub-periods 
of baked brick habitation at Kausambi—the earliest being 
I(a) and I(6) and the last VIII. There is no trace of 
any Kushana antiquity, coins or seals, upto SP IV. 
SP V is the first where Kushana coins and seals occur. 
Part of SP V seems to have been under the rule of the 
Mitras, whose last coins are those of Rajanimitra and 
Jyethamitra. Towards the later half of SP V the Kushanas 
seem to have invaded Kausambi, a seal of Kanishka with 
the legend Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Kanishkasya 
Prayoge furnishing the earliest evidence. 

The coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva 
have been recovered from SP VI, which has also yielded 
coins of Neva and the Maghas. SP VII has yielded 
coins of the Maghas only, and SP VIII those of Pusvasri. 
The entire site was deserted before Ganendra Ganapatinaga 
who was defeated by Samudragupta sometime in the 
second quarter of the 4th century A.D. This being the 
case, we cannot fit in all the presumably independent 
kings viz. Pusvasri, the Magha rulers, Neva and _ the 
Kushanas within this period except on the assumption 
that Kanishka’s era began about 78 A.D. 
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It is seen from the above that coins of all the three 
Kushana kings, viz. Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva 
have been found at Kusambi. We also find that the 
first non-Kushana coins are found only is SP VI along 
with those of the Kushanas. This would lead us to the 
natural conclusion that the Maghas came into power at 
Kausambi only after Vasudeva. It would therefore seem 
at first sight that the dates of the Magha rulers would 
have to be referred to some other era, which is later than 
the Kushanas and earlier than the Guptas. And the only 
era which would fit in would be the Kalachuri era of 
248 A.D. D. R. Bhandarkar and A. Ghosh were prota- 
gonists of this theory on paleographic grounds. Moreover, 
the areas in which the inscriptions have been found are 
associated with the Kalachuris or are contiguous to the 
Kalachuri territories. The earliest record of the Kalachuris 
of Tripuri, I found on the fort at Bandhogarh. These 
are small inscriptions referring to the dedication of the 
images of fish, tortoise and boar, representing the incar- 
nations of Vishnu, by Gollaka alias Gauda, who was the 
son of Bhanu and the minister of the _ illustrious 
Yuvarajadeva. This ruler has to be identified with 
Yuvaraja I on paleographic grounds. At a first glance 
this theory looks plausible. But if we accept it, there 
would be a big gap of about 150 years between the 
Kushana Vasudeva—assuming that the Kanishka era 
commenced in 78 A.D.—and Bhadramagha, whose earliest 
inscription is dated in the year 81. Even accepting 
that there might have been one or two other kings 
before Bhadramagha, the gap would remain quite 
large. The excavation at Kausambi does not provide 
for this gap. For the same reason it is not possible to 
push the date of the Kushana era late, as in that case thé 
gap between the Mitra rulers and the Kushanas would 
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be unduly large. Besides, as has been pointed out already, 
the reign of the Maghas would again coincide with that 
of the Guptas and the existence of an independent family 
of rulers within the Gupta territory would be unimaginable. 
The find of the seal and the inscriptions of Kanishka 
at Kausambi would definitely show that it came under 
the Kushana rule already in the time of Kanishka. But 
there is one significant fact that no inscription of 
Vasudeva has been found outside the Mathura region. 
It would not, therefore, be unreasonable to suppose that 
he had already lost his hold over Kausambi when the 
Maghas came into power. The find of Vasudeva’s coins 
does not necessarily mean that Kausambi was under his 
rule. The utmost it can show is that the Kushana coins 
were still in currency at Kausambi, though their rule 
‘was already extinct. Other examples of a similar nature 
are not wanting. If this theory is accepted and the Magha 
inscriptions are also dated in the Saka era of 78 A.D., 
there would neither be any overlapping nor any gap 
between the Kushana and the Magha rule. The paleo- 
graphy of the Magha inscriptions also does not present 
any unsurmountable difficulty. Though at first sight 
the script of the Magha records looks later, Mirashi has 
already shown that all the forms found in them may 
be traced in the Kushana inscriptions also. Since these 
records preserve the centuries, it would incidentally show 
that the practice could not have been different in Mathura. 
It would be unthinkable to suppose that the centuries 
would be omitted only by the Kushanas and not by 
others using the same era in a neighbouring region. 
I must, however, point out a slight difference found in 
the dating of the Kushana and the Magha inscriptions 
which seems to have €scaped the notice of Saha. Whereas, 
in the Kushana inscriptions the date is given in years, 
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the season and the day of the month, the Maghas used 
the same system of dating as found in all other early 
inscriptions, like those of the Satavahanas and others, 
using the year, the season, and not the day of the month 
but the day of the fortnight. The only instance where 
the Kushana system of dating has been used outside the 
Kushana records, is the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Maharaja 
Trikamala which is dated in the year 64 of an unspecified 
era. Nothing is known of this ruler and it is difficult 
to say at the present state of our knowledge how the 
Kushana system of dating came to be used by that ruler.* 
(To be concluded) 
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“From the Presidential Address to the 17th session of the Indian 
History Congress held in Ahmedabad, Dec. 1954. 
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BUDDHA-JAYANTI 






Pabandhako 








LaKsHMAN DEVASENA, B.A. (LOND). 





Vassa-paiicavisati-satesu ve gatesu pi 
amham Tathagatam garum anussaranti manava, 
ajja sadhu jivitam, ajja piyate ’‘matam. 






SSSR Sector tatiana aa 





Tathagatena desito pura’riyehi vedito 
Dhammo dadati nibbutim idani ajja sabbada, 
ajja sadhu jivitam, ajja piyate ’matam. 












Samagatam samagatam manobhavam vipassato 
gatagatam navam navam vikaram appamadato 
punappunam manobhavam pajanato pajanato 
pokkhara yathodakam patanti sokabindavo. 





Aham ahan ti cintitam kuhim kuhim kuto gatam ? 
vicikicchitam vinassitam silabbatena kim phalam ? 
ajja sadhu jivitam, ajja piyate ‘matam. 


Paccupatthita sati saccam eva dissati 
disva idani vindate—iyam amanusi rati’. 


Vassa-paiicavisati-satani ve gatani'ti 
manayanti no munim mahamahena manava, 
ajja sadhu jivitam, ajja piyate ‘matam. 
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Mahamahena manane katham kathema karane ? 
sabbam sunama sarato Metteyyanatha-sasane. 








Stucco Buddha Head from Taxila 
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A SURVEY OF BUDDHIST REMAINS IN INDIA 
By 






A. GHOsH, M.A. 






I propose to give below a rapid survey of Buddhist remains 
in India from the archaeological point of view. 

It is hardly necessary for me to give an outline of the 
life of the Master, but I may emphasize that such events 
of his life as can be gathered from Buddhist texts, both 
Pali and Sanskrit, are very faithfully’ represented in 
monuments pertaining to the creed that he preached. 
In fact, all the important places known to have been 
connected with him contain relics that bespeak such 
association, lending tangibility, as it were, to his long and 













i noble life. Thus, though it has not yet been possible to 
locate definitely the place where his father Suddhodana 
can be identified with Rummindei, a place in the sub- 
montane regions in Nepal, on the basis of an epigraph 





inscribed on a pillar at the place by Asoka the Great 
and proclaiming: ‘Here was born Buddha Sakyamuni’. 
Another record of the same rular declares Nigliva, in the 
same region, as the place of birth of a Past Buddha 
i Kanakamuni. 

The attainment of Enlightenment under the Bodhi 
tree at Uruvilva on the bank of the stream Nairanjana 
was the supreme moment in Buddha’s life. This place is 
unmistakably represented by Bodh Gaya, 6 miles to the 
south of Gaya in south Bihar, which the pious Buddhists, 







| ruled, namely Kapilavastu, the place of his birth, Lumbini 
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generation after generation, embellished with their offerings 
in the form of temples, shrines, stupas, railings, etc. In 
fact, the very Uruvilva still bears the derivative name 
Urel, near which the cluster of Buddhist relics stands. 

After his Enlightenment Buddha went to Rishipattana 
Mrigadava, where he disclosed his newly-attained 
knowledge to five disciples. This place, as is well-known, 
is represented by Sarnath, 4 miles to the north of Banaras 
in east Uttar Pradesh. In consonance with the great 
importance of the event that the place witnessed, the 
Buddhist establishments at the place were very extensive 
and long-lived. 

During the long period of his life that followed, 
Buddha visited a large number of places in Madhyadesa, 
mid-India, which was the scene of his activities. Of such 
places, the most important one was Rajagriha, modern 
Rajgir, 62 miles to the south-east of Patna in Bihar. It 
was here that Jivaka, the court-physician of the contem- 
porary kings, endowed a mango-grove and erected a 
monastery for the stay of the Master. Here again, another 
monastery, known as Venuvana, was a favourite resort 
of Buddha. The natural caves of the Gridhrakuta were 
utilized by him for several rains-retreats and for the 
delivery of important sermons. Many were. the other 
spots at Rajagriha, which were hallowed by their association 
with the Lord and which have been identified by archaeo- 
logists, mainly on the basis of the descriptions left of 
them by the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien and Hiuen Tsang, 
who lived in India at the beginning of the 5th and in 
the middle of the 7th century respectively. 

Another notable place which Buddha patronized was 
Sravasti, the scene of the Great Miracle, where a millionaire 
Anathapindika purchased a garden from Prince Jeta and 
converted it into a monastery. The ruins of Sravasti 
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in central Uttar Pradesh, and even the community of 
monks residing in the Jetavana-mahavihara is referred. 
to in an inscribed copper-plate discovered in the ruins 
of one of the monasteries of the place. Similarly, the 
monastery built by Ghoshita at Kausambi, about 35 miles 
to the west of Allahabad, in south Uttar Pradesh, has 
been identified by recent excavations which have laid 
bare a large complex of stupas, monasteries, shrines, etc, 
worthy of the great traditions of the place. Sankasya, the 
place of the descent of Buddha from Trayastrimsa heaven, 
has been identified with Sankisa in District Farrukhabad in 
west Uttar Pradesh, and a pillar erected here by Asoka 
was a fitting memorial to the importance of the place. 
The Lord attained his parinirvana at KuSinagara, which 
can be easily identified with Kasia in Gorakhpur District 
in east Uttar Pradesh, thanks to the discovery of an 


inscription mentioning the existence here of the Parinirvana- © 


chaitya. 

Such instances of archaeological research having 
identified the places associated with Buddha’s life and 
even, in many cases, having brought to light the sites 
of monasteries where he lived, can be multiplied, but the 
examples cited by me will suffice to show that the relics 
endow his life with a substance of reality and prevent 
it from falling into the realm of legends and myths, to 
which the lives of past teachers are liable to be relegated. 
Even the two favourite disciples of Buddha, | Sariputra 


and Maudgalyayana, are immortalized not merely in | 


Buddhist literature but by two relic-caskets found inside 
a stupa at Sanchi, containing their relics and inscribed 
with their names. 

It is well-known that when asked immediately before 
his death about the way in which he should be honoured 









can be seen at Saheth-Maheth in Gonda-Bahraich District 
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after his death, Buddha replied that he should be shown 
the same honours as a chakravartin or supreme monarch 
by the erection of stupas at cross-roads. Accordingly, 
after his death his corporeal remains were divided into 
eight parts and a stupa built over each. After more 
than two centuries Asoka is said to have opened up seven 
of these stupas and distributed the relics to eighty-four 
thousand stupas erected by him. The number is an 
obvious exaggeration, but there is no doubt that the actual 
number was sufficiently large and that the stupas were 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Very aptly, in honour of the piety of the king, these stupas 
came to be known as dharmarajikas, i.e. pertaining to 
Dharmaraja. These dharmarajikas have been identified at 
such distant places as Taxila in the north-west, Sarnath 
in the Gangetic plain and Sanchi in central India. It 
was no doubt a very effective step that the emperor took 
for the propagation of the creed that he had embraced, 
and, along with the pillars that he erected to record his 
dharma-lipis or edicts of piety, his stupas must have gone 
a long way in making the spread of the Buddhist religion, 
till then more or less localized in mid-India, almost 
co-terminous with his far-flung empire. His edicts, 
inscribed, in addition to the pillars, on rocks, boulders 
and isolated stone-slabs, are found all over India save 
the far east and the far south, and though, with the 
exception of those directly addressed to the Buddhist 
sangha, they had no direct bearing on Buddhism, they 
were no doubt inspired by a sense of righteousness and 
sympathy towards the human and animal world which 
must have possessed his heart after he became a follower 
of Buddhism. These edicts are in the form of a direct 
address to the people from the emperor himself who styles 
himself in most cases as ‘Priyadarsin, the Beloved of the 
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gods’, but two of them, one from Maski in the Deccan 
and the other from Gujarra in central India, the latter 
discovered only a few months back, reveal his identity 
by also mentioning him by his personal name, Asoka. 

Asoka excavated a few caves at Barabar near Gaya 
and dedicated them to the Ajivakas. While it is difficult 
to say that thus originated the custom of digging caves 
out of rocks for monasteries, a custom which became 
popular with the Buddhists after a century, it is certain 
that the Barabar caves are the earliest known ones to 
have been excavated for the residence of monks. 

The available indications show that the stupas of 
Asoka were simple hemispherical structures of solid brick- 
work. A century or so after his death, two stupas in 
central India are known to have been erected or re-. 
conditioned and provided with stone railings. One of 
them, at Bharhut in Vindhya Pradesh, had already been 
destroyed before it could be examined by archaeologists 
who succeeded in reclaiming only a small part of the 
railing and a gateway. In the stupa at Sanchi, in Bhopal, 
however, the glory of the art and architecture can be 
seen at their best. Here, the brick stupa built by Asoka 
was encased with a stone veneer and was surrounded by 
a high railing, which again, after a century, was pierced 
by four gates, each consisting of two uprights surmounted 
by three horizontal voluted architraves, every bit being 
carved with representations of the tales of the Jatakas, 
stories connected with the life of Buddha and subsequent 
events connected with Buddhism, including the visit of 
Asoka to the Bodhi Tree. The stupa, as it stands today, 
is a noble edifice with its railings, gates, circumambulatory 
paths in different tiers and a crowning umbrella. There 
are two other stupas at Sanchi, both of early date, but 
more simple and less striking. 
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It is hardly necessary to repeat that in the sculptures. 
at Sanchi, as in other contemporary and early sculptures, 
Buddha is never represented in his anthropomorphic form, 
his presence, whenever required in a story, being indicated 
by a holy symbol. The Buddhism of the age, however, 
was not aniconic, for images of gods and semi-gods, 
common in early Buddhist mythology, were freely carved. 

An equally impressive stupa of pre-Christian date, 
which continued in use for a few centuries, must have 
been the one at Amaravati in Guntur District of Andhra, 
unfortunately destroyed by quarrying long ago. Such 
‘ sculptures as have survived vandalism reflect the great 
spirit and vivacity which inspired the followers of 
Buddhism. Mention may also be made of the stupas 
and monasteries at a neighbouring place called Nagarjuna- 
konda, which, though of a somewhat later date when 
images of Buddha had come into full vogue, represents 
the development of the same art-tradition as Amaravati. 
A notable feature of the stupas was that their facades 
were all through decorated with sculptured slabs and their 
entrances at the four directions were marked by lofty 
pillars known as dyaka-pillars. The other stipas of the 
region, of comparable date, were located at Jagayyapeta, 
Gummadidurru and Goli, which monumentalize the 
popularity of the religion in south-east India. 

From one or two centuries before Christ, rock-cut 
caves mark a new feature in Buddhist architecture. Living 
in natural caves and embellishing them with paintings 
was a common feature in primitive life practically all 
over the world, and the custom of excavating into living 
rocks to provide for the residence of monks and places 
of worship may only represent a more sophisticated form 
of the same practice. Early Buddhist caves are mostly 
localized in western India, the trap rock of the region 
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being exploited for the purpose. The most notable groups 
are situated at Karla, Bhaja, Nasik, Kanheri, and, above 
all, Ajanta. All of them share the same characteristics 
in being either a chaitya-hall, apsidal on plan, with a small 
stupa towards the back, or a monastery with dark interior 
cells round a spacious hall. Some of these early caves 
betray their having been modelled on wooden prototypes 
as their ceilings bear ribs, also rock-cut, to simulate 
wooden beams and rafters, and in a few cases wooden 
beams themselves, which are however, functionless and 
out of place in rocks. 

Less than a century after Asoka’s death, events of 
great importance in the political sphere were taking place 
in north-west India, for foreign invaders had _ started 
pouring in. The first to come were the Greeks from Bactria 
who were followed in succession by the Scythians, Parthians 
and Kushans. Many of these rulers were quick in 
adopting Buddhism as their religion, for they probably 
found this creed less exclusive than the others. Of the 
Greeks who are known to have embraced Buddhism, the 
name of Menander, converted to Buddhism by the monk 
Nagasena, stands foremost. 

From about this time many Buddhist establishments 
including stupas and monasteries began to spring up in 
the north-west till, under the Kushan king Kanishka of 
the first-second century, Buddhism became extremely 
popular in the kingdom. Kanishka, like Asoka, took 
a royal lead in the affairs of Buddhism, which had all 
the greater significance in view of the fact that it was about 
this time that Mahayana started taking form. Another 
innovation of immense consequence was the advent of 
Buddha ‘images. Though such images might have been 
carved ina stray way even before the Kushans, there is 
little doubt that it was under them that the practice found 
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Siva and his consort, Elephanta Caves near Bombay, 8th cent. (see Note on page 109) 
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The main entrance, modelled after the Sanchi Gateways, to the 
Exhibition of Indian Buddhist Art held in Rangoon, January 1955 
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U Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma inspecting the Exhibition 
with his wife and daughter ; on his left is the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India and on his right the Indian Ambassador 
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a definite place in Buddhism. The two new features— 
Mahayana and Buddha images—might have been inter- 
linked in a subtle way. But to emphasize this point is 
to ignore the vast difference in metaphysical and psycho- 
logical concepts of Hinayana and Mahayana and the fact 
that the adherents of the former sect did not lag behind 
in adopting image-worship. 

While the sculptors of the north-west followed the 
Graeco-Roman tradition in the execution of such images and 
thus produced the unique school of art known as Gandhara 
art, their counterparts at Mathura continued to follow 
the indigenous art-tradition. Sculptures of Mathura had 
a quick dispersal from the centre of their origin, as evinced 
by the occurrence of images of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, 
carved at Mathura out of the local stone, at such distant 
places as Sarnath, Sanchi, Kausambi and _ Sravasti. 
Irrespective, however, of the question of art-influences, 
Buddha images no doubt satisfied a genuine spiritual need 
of the people, for soon after its introduction in Gandhara 
and at Mathura, the practice spread all over India, and 
even at such a distant place as Amaravati, where the 
earlier art is devoid of Buddha images, the later art depicts 
them without hesitation. 

The foreign rulers of central and western India, the 
Kshaharatas and the Western Kshatrapas, were also no 
mean patrons of Buddhism. Many of the cave-groups of 
western India mentioned above were excavated under their 
auspices. A monastery known as Rudrasena-mahavihara, 
evidently named after the Kshatrapa ruler Rudrasena, has. 
recently been identified at Intwa near Junagadh in 
Kathiawar. 

The next epoch in the history of north India started 
with the establishment of the rule of the Gupta dynasty 
in the fourth century. It has been said that ‘the Gupta 
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period stands at the centre of ancient Indian history. All 
previous history flows into it ; all later history issues from 
it.’ The foreign population that. had entered India in the 
preceding centuries had by now become a part of the 
Indian soil, and an age of synthesis and creation had been 
ushered in. 

The spirit of the age is reflected in Buddhist art and 
architecture as well. A corollary of Buddha images was 
the building of temples and shrines to house them. It 
is not impossible that shrines containing Buddha images 
had come into being before the Guptas, but the known 
examples of Buddhist temples start from the Gupta age. 
Sanchi witnessed the erection of such temples during this 
period. At Sarnath, the main temple of the age was named 
the Mulagandhakuti, the Main Shrine. The temple at 
Bodh-Gaya, one of the most outstanding monuments of 
India, took its present shape about this time, though it 
might probably have had an earlier nucleus and did 
certainly had many later additions and alterations. 

The erection of new stupas in the old form of hemis- 
pherical structures seems to have fallen into disfavour 
but may not have been entirely discarded. The two 
known stupas of the period, viz. the Dhamekh Stupa at 
Sarnath, probably standing on an older foundation, and 
the one at Giriyak near Rajgir, had an altogether different 
shape, being tall cylindrical brick structures, the former 
having a stone encasing. At the same time, the practice 
of erecting miniature stupas continued in vogue during 
this and the succeeding periods. These stupas of a votive 
nature, often contained in their core clay tablets bearing 
the effigy of Buddha and the Buddhist formula ye dharma 
etc. In some cases, larger inscriptions giving the text of the 
Pratityasamutpada-sitra or Nidana-sitra were placed inside 
these stupas. A unique record, a stone inscription, found 
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somewhere in Orissa, clearly defines the idea underlying 
such practices. After recording a Buddhist dharani or 
magical formula common in later Mahayanism, it goes 
on to state: Ya imam dharanim likhitva abhyantaram prakshipya 
chaityam karishyati tenaikena chaityena kritena laksham Tatha- 
gata-chaityanam kritam bhavati—*Whichever person constructs 
a chaitya and after having written this dharani throws it 
inside, by the construction of that single chaitya, a hundred 
thousand of Tathagata-chaityas will have been constructed 
by him.” 

In western India new caves were excavated in the 
rocks already utilized for the purpose, the existing ones 
renovated to meet the new requirements, and fresh rocks 
such as the one at Ellora exploited. These caves can 
at once be distinguished from the older ones by the 
existence in them of statues of Buddha, absent in the 
latter. Many caves of the period were decorated with 
paintings of great beauty, some of which still survive, 
if in mutilated forms. The name of Ajanta conjures up 
before one its exquisite paintings, renowned alike for 
their artistic delineation of the human form, the richness 
of their decorative motifs, and above all, the spiritual 
joy that they leave in one’s mind. Similarly, the paintings 
in the caves at Bagh in Central India, though fewer in 
number and more effaced, speak of the high level attained 
by the painter’s art in the Gupta age. 

The plastic art of the period is no less notable than 
its paintings. Sarnath particularly produced some statues 
of Buddha which are remarkable for the spiritual expres- 
sion on the face, the skilful and delicate modelling of 
the body and the overall feeling of beatitude that flows 
from the Master’s presence. 

The iconography of the Gupta age is however, simple : 
not many subjects were covered by the artists of the 
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period, whether in painting or in sculpture. 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the Past Buddhas, life. 
scenes of Buddha and an elementary form of the goddess 
Tara practically constitute the whole of the Buddhist 
pantheon of the period. The elaborate pantheon that 
Mahayana evolved was a thing yet to come. 

For the state of Buddhism in the Gupta period and the 
period following it, a great deal of knowledge is derived 
respectively from the accounts left by the Chinese pilgrims 


Fa-Hien and Hiuen Tsang. From the records of the latter : 


it is clear that, while Hinayanism was not extinct in the 
country, Mahayanism held a greater sway. Many of the 
older places of Buddhist importance were now deserted 
and new centres had come into being. One such centre 
was Nalanda in Bihar, which, with a humble beginning 
associated with Nagarjuna and other teachers of an earlier 
date, had become the chief focus of Mahayanism by the 
time of Hiuen Tsang who visited India during the time 
of the ruler Harshavardhana of the first half of the seventh 
century. Nalanda was already a great centre of learning, 
thanks to the patronage of successive generations of kings. 
The place was constantly visited by students from abroad 
seeking knowledge in Mahayana theology, and its monks 
went to distant countries carrying the message of 
Nalanda. 

The ruins of Nalanda consist of a series of temples 
standing in a row, with another parallel row of monasteries. 
The most remarkable monument is a lofty temple which 
was the result of no less than seven successive rebuildings. 
In the last period there was a small shrine at the top, 
approached by a flight of steps. Though the existence 
of the shrine definitely marks out the edifice as a temple, 
the idea of attaining height may have been inspired by 
the stupa-concept. The other temples are less striking, 
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each consisting of a shrine with a statue of Buddha, erected 
on a high podium. The monasteries had the usual plan 
of a central court flanked by a verandah, beyond which 
were the residential cells. 

The ruins of Nalanda, as excavated, mostly belong 
to the period of Pala rulers of Bengal and Bihar, under 
whose active patronage Mahayana made much headway 
in east India. A record from Nalanda states that king 
Balaputradeva of Sumatra built a monastery at the place, 
and at his request the contemporary Indian ruler Devapala 
made a donation of five villages for its upkeep. 

Even as Sarnath is famous for its sculptures, Nalanda is 
renowned as a centre of casting images in bronze. Another 
centre of bronze-casting of the period was at Kurkihar 
near Gaya, where a rich hoard of bronze images was 
accidentally discovered about twenty-five years ago. The 
requirements of iconography of the post-Gupta period 
were much more elaborate than before, due to the fact 
that Mahayana had by now developed a complicated 
pantheon, a complication which increased manifold under 
the influence of Vajrayana, which evolved in early medieval 
time out of the impact of the Tantra cult. 

Under the Palas many new centres of Buddhism, for 
example, Uddandapura near Nalanda, Somapura, identified 
with Paharpur in east Bengal, Pattikera, modern Mainamati 
in the same region, and Jagaddala, as yet unidentified, 
sprang up in east India. The temple at Paharpur is an 
imposing edifice rising in several tiers pivoted round a 
central shaft covered at the top by a shrine. The 
monastery is not an independent building but is comprised 
of cells round the peripheral wall of the temple. It has 
been guessed that the terraced temples of India, of which 
Paharpur is an example, formed the prototype of some 
temples beyond the limits of India, ¢.g. the Ananda temple 
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at Pagan in Burma and the great temple at Boro Budur in 
Java. 

Apart from east India, Buddhism flourished at such 
centres as Sarnath, where a monastery was built by a 
Buddhist queen as late as the twelfth century, Bodh Gaya 
which throughout its history, continued to hum with activity 
and was visited by pilgrims from all over the Buddhist 
world, and Sanchi where a few temples and monasteries 
date from medieval times. In south India, not many 
Buddhist remains of medieval times have been located, 
but mention should be made of the monasteries at 
Nagapattinam, in Tanjore District, the bronzes of which 
contrast greatly with those of Nalanda by their simpler 
iconographic concepts. Many stray images of Buddha 
and Buddhist gods from other places all over India indicate 
the hold that Buddhism still had over the people. 

It is obvious, however, that currents were at work 
which were undermining the influence of Buddhism. It 
is also inferable that Buddhism had come to be mostly 
centred round a few monasteries in the country and had 
no longer the backing of a zealous laity. It is for these 
reasons that when the onslaught came from the invaders 
from the west at the close of the twelfth century, Buddhism 
met with its virtual end in the land of its birth, after 
having shaped the religious thought and conduct of the 
country for more than a millennium and a half, having 
made India the spiritual motherland of millions of peoples 
in distant countries and leaving in its homeland a rich 
heritage of monuments which are fondly cherished by her 
people.* 


“From a lecture delivered in connection with the Exhibition of 
Buddhist Art, organised by the Indian Archaeological Dept. in 
Rangoon, January 1955. 
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INDIAN EPIGRAPHY 
By 


Dr. D. C. Sircar, M.A., PH.D. 


(Continued from the last issue) 
Tue task of engraving a record on stone or copper-plates 
was often entrusted to illiterate or semi-literate stone 
cutters or goldsmiths. This practice is responsible for the 
numerous errors noticed in a large number of inscriptions, 
especially those incised on behalf of private individuals. 
There are many instances of badly engraved records even 
among charters issued by kings, particularly those of minor 
ruling families. The Banaras plate of the Kalachuri 
monarch Karna offers an instance of an imperial charter 
written and engraved by irresponsible and incompetent 
persons. As the grant was made when the king was at 
Prayaga (Allahabad) in the course of a tour of pilgrimage, 
it is possible to think that the work of engraving the 
charter was entrusted to a novice who failed to read the 
writing of the draft. Powerful kings. however usually 
had trained and competent engravers in their service, 
who did their work carefully. Sometimes a high officer 
or a learned man of the court wrote the record on stone 
or copper-plates with ink or a stylus not only to facilitate 
the work of the engraver but also to ensure the correct- 
ness of the inscription. The Deopara stone inscription 
of Vijayasena of Bengal was engraved by a great artist 
named Silapani who was the president of a guild of the 
artisans of Varendra (North Bengal) and enjoyed the title 
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of Ranaka. The neat and beautiful engraving of the 
inscription still excites the admiration of readers. The 
Talagunda prasasti, composed by Kubja who was the 
court poet of the Kadamba king Santivarman of the 
Karnata country, was written on the stone slab by the 
poet himself so that the engraver succeeded in doing his 
work without committing mistakes. 

Royal seals were attached to the copper-plate grants 
issued by the Indian kings to assure their authenticity 
as documents. These seals are of various sizes. Some- 
times they are small and contain the representation only 
of the emblem which was the crest of the particular royal 
family. But often the name of the issuer of the charter 
is found in addition to the emblem. Such emblems 
were usually associated with the religious persuasion of 
particular families. As Saivism was the dominant religion 
in all the ages of Indian history, the representation 
of the bull (Siva’s vahana or attendant called Nandin) is 
very often noticed on seals. In some cases, the seals 
are sufficiently big and the legend on it not only mentions 
the name of the king but also those of his ancestors 
who reigned before him. Even on such big seals, the 
upper half is usually covered by the emblem or emblems 
and only the lower half by the legend. Terra-cotta 
seals of kings, royal officials, private individuals and 
administrative, mercantile and religious organisations have 
been found in large numbers. The writings on the seals 
are usually positive. But some seals with legends in 
negative writing have also been found. These were 
apparently used in sealing documents. Some royal families 
engraved charters on single plates of copper, while others 
incised grants on a number of plates. The seal was fixed 
at the head or the left end of the single plates. But 
when several plates were used to engrave a grant, they 
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were strung together on a ring which passed through a 
hole in the left end of the plates and the seal was 
soldered to the ring. The seal, usually moulded in 
bronze, was put on the joint of the ring and its inside 
part was fixed with the ring with the help of a lump of 
molten metal completely covering that part of the ring. 
In the case of a single plate the seal was so made as to 
have one knob or a few of them on the rear side. The 
plate had a projection with one or more holes, through 
which the knob or knobs on the back of the seal had to 
pass. The back of the seal was then fixed with the 
projected part of the plate with a lump of molten metal 
which totally covered the projection. Sometimes such 
single plates had no projection and the holes for the 
knobs of the seal to pass through were made in the side 
of the plate itself. Some multi-plate charters (e.g. the 
records of the Maitrakas of Valabhi) were endowed with 
two seal-rings although the seal was soldered to the joint 
of only one of them. 

Many of the North Indian inscriptions are dated 
according to an era such as (1) the old Scytho-Parthian 
era of 58 B.C. later known as the Krita, Malava or 
Vikrama era, (2) the era of 78 A.D. counted from the 
first regnal year of the Kushana king Kanishka and later 
known as the Saka era, (3) the era of 248 A.D. used by 
the Abhiras, Traikitakas and Kalachuris, (4) the Gupta 
or Valabhi era of 320 A.D. and (5) the Harsha era of 
606 A.D. The dated records are especially valuable for 
solving the many.problems ¢6f chronology in ancient Indian 
history. But the earliest Indian records do not refer to 
any era and merely speak of the regnal year of a particular 
monarch. Originally there was no popular era in India 


- and the Indian kings dated their charters in their regnal 


reckoning. The custom of using the years of an era in 
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dating royal charters was popularised in India by foreign 
rulers like the Scytho-Parthians and the Kushanas, to whom 
we owe the Vikrama and Saka eras. 

The Scytho-Parthian era of 58 B.C. originated in 
East Iran and was carried to the Indus valley and the 
Punjab by the Sakas. It was carried to the Rajputana 
and Malwa regions by the Malavas who originally lived 
in the Punjab. From Rajputana its use was taken to the 
U.P. by the Maukharis. Its popularity in North India 
increased owing to its adoption by the imperial ruling 
families of that region such as the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
In the eighth century it came to be associated with 
King Vikramaditya of Indian tradition and folklore. 
The Saka era founded by the Kushana emperor Kanishka 
I in 78 A.D. was being used by the Saka Satraps of 
Western India till the end of their rule about the 
beginning of the fifth century. Owing to its continued 
use by these rulers it came to be known in Western 
India and its neighbourhood as “the era of the Saka 
kings’. Its popularity in Southern India greatly increased 
after its adoption by the Chalukya emperors of Badami 
in the sixth century A.D. The spread of the Vikrama 
and Saka eras was due to their adoption by the astro- 
nomers of the Ujjayini school as well as by the Jains 
who were responsible for developing the Saka-Salivahana 
and Vikramaditya sagas. The spread of the Saka era in 
Karnataka seems to have been the result of the influence 
of Jain astronomers and statesmen in the royal courts 
of that region. 

Originally copper-plates of smaller size were used 
in writing royal charters recording grants of land. Of 
course they were slightly bigger when only one plate was 
employed in writing a document than when several of 
them were used. These records often contained the name 
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of the donor alone. Sometimes the name of his father 
was added; but, in many cases, the donor is found to 
be introduced as the son, grandson and great-grandson 
of particular rulers, although usually such details are not 
found in single-plate records of the smaller type. In 
the earlier copper-plate inscriptions there is generally no 
elaborate description of the achievements of the donor 
and his ancestors. Some rulers of the Kathiawar region 
preferred charters engraved on the inner sides of two 
plates only, the outer sides of which were left blank. 
But the majority of the multi-plate documents of the 
early period were written on three plates. In the records 
of the Somavamdsi kings of Orissa, such charters have the 
specific name ?#ri-phali-tamrasasana, i.e. a deed written on 
three copper-plates. In these records usually the outer 
sides of the first and third plates are uninscribed. This 
practice was apparently followed for the preservation of 
the writing. The borders of the inscribed sides of the 
plates were often raised so that the writing might not 
be rubbed out. One of the biggest of such three-plate 
documents is the Paithan inscription (1272 A.D.) of the 
Yadava king Ramachandra. These plates measure 204 
inches by 15 inches each and together weigh 2300 folas. 
The two rings, on which the plates are strung and one 
of which bears the emblem of Garuda, weigh 457 tolas. 
Thus the total weight of the charter is 2757 tolas (i.e. 
70-7/8 Ibs.). There are altogether 118 lines of writing in 
the inscription. 

A tendency gradually developed to introduce an 
elaborate eulogy of the donor and his ancestors in copper- 
plate charters, especially in those issued by imperial 


_ rulers. Consequently even those dynasties which issued 


their charters on single plates (¢.g. the Palas and the Senas 
of Bengal) had to use plates of a bigger and thicker 
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size. Thus the Monghyr plate of Devapala measures 18} 
inches in length and 13% inches in height, while the 
Naihati plate of Ballalasena measures 15 inches by 13§ 
inches. Such inscriptions sometimes contain about 70 lines 
of writing. 

Among the early dynasties that preferred to write 
their documents on many copper-plates, mention may 
be made of the Pallavas of South India, the Vakatakas 
of Berar, the Maitrakas of Valabhi, the Bhaumas of 
Pragjyotisha and others. The Nidhanpur inscription of 
Bhaskaravarman (seventh century A.D.) was originally 
written at least. in about 170 lines on no _ less than 
six or seven plates. The medieval records of the 
Eastern Ganga emperors of Orissa were often written 
on six or seven plates which, together with the seal-ring, 
sometimes weigh more than one thousand jtolas. One of 
the Puri copper-plate inscriptions of Ganga Narasimha IV 
(accession circa 1378 A.D.) contains as many as 278 lines 
of writing. But the biggest copper-plate records so far 
discovered in India belong to the Chola dynasty of the 
Tanjore-Trichinopoly region of South India. The larger 
Leiden inscription of Rajaraja I (985-1016 A.D.) is written 
in 443 lines on 21 copper-plates. The Tiruvalangadu 
inscription, dated in the sixth regnal year of Rajendra I 
(1016-43 A.D.), son of Rajaraja I, is written on 31 copper- 
plates which, together with the massive seals-ring, weigh 
7980 tolas (i.e. 1994 lbs.). The inscription contains 816 
lines of writing. The biggest copper-plate charter so far 
discovered is however the Karandai inscription of the 
8th regnal year of Rajendra I. It is written on 55 
plates which measure 164 inches by 94 inches each and 
together weigh, even without the seal-ring, 8645 tolas 
(216% lbs.). The weight of one of the two seal-rings found 
with the plates is 753 tolas. The inscription contains 2539 
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lines of writing. The first three plates (131 lines of 
writing) of the record give the genealogy of the Cholas 
upto Rajendra I, and speak of the gift of a village in 
favour of certain Brahmanas. The next 22 plates (1041 
lines) contain a prasasti of the Chola king, the boundaries 
of the gift village and the names of the officials and 
other persons associated with the grant. The last thirty 
plates (1367 lines) contain the names of the donees together 
with the names of their gotras, places of residence, etc. 
The number of donees thus mentioned is as many as 
1073. We know that, while describing the boundless 
liberality of his patron, a court poet sometimes spoke 
of the dearth of copper in the earth resulted by innumer- 
able copper-plate grants issued by the former. Considering 
the great bulk of the copper charters of the Cholas, it 
has got to be admitted that the statement, hyperbolic 
though it is, was at least in some cases not entirely 
baseless. 

The great importance of inscriptions, including legends 
on coins and seals, in the reconstruction of early Indian 
history can be demonstrated by an example. No North 
Indian emperor named Budhagupta was known till the 
beginning of the 19th century. A stone inscription of 
a viceroy of king Budhagupta was discovered in 1838 at 
Eran in the Saugor District of the Madhya Pradesh. It 
is dated in the Gupta year 165 (484-85 A.D.) and says that 
the ruler of Eran was subordinate to Budhagupta’s governor 
ruling over a province lying between the rivers Kalindi 
(Jumna) and Narmada. Thus we came to learn that a 
king named Budhagupta ruled over the Malwa region in 
484-85 A.D. In 1894, some silver coins of Budhagupta 
were discovered and found to bear the date, Gupta year 
175 (494-95 A.D.) It was thus learnt that Budhagupta, 
king of Malwa, ruled at least for ten years between 484 
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and 495 A.D. In 1914-15, two inscriptions referring to 
Budhagupta’s reign were discovered at Sarnath near 
Banaras and were found to bear the date, Gupta year 157 
(476-77 A.D.) Thus we came to learn that Budhagupta 
was not a local ruler of the Malwa region but that his 
dominions included considerably large portions of the U.P. 
and also that he ruled at least for 18 years between 476 
and 495 A.D. The extension of Budhagupta’s dominions 
as far as Banaras in the east led to the possibility that he 
may have belonged to the imperial Gupta house of 
Magadha. This possibility was practically proved in 
1919-20 when two copper-plate inscriptions of the same 
king, found at Damodarpur in the Dinajpur District, 
indicated the inclusion of North Bengal within the vast 
empire of Budhagupta. But even then the exact position 
of Budhagupta in the genealogy of the imperial Guptas 
of Magadha was unknown. In 1943 however, the study 
of the legend on a clay seal of Budhagupta, discovered 
at Nalanda, proved that he was the son of Purugupta, 
grandson of Kumaragupta I Mahendraditya, great-grandson 
of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya and the great-great- 
grandson of the mighty Samudragupta of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty of Magadha. Thus after waiting for more 
than a century from 1838 to 1943, students of early Indian 
history received a fairly complete information about the 
position of an ancient Indian king named Budhagupta, 
although unfortunately many of the facts associated with 
his reign have still to be recovered. For those who are 
in the field of Indian historical research, this gathering 
of information bit by bit is of absorbing interest. As one 
who contributed to the decipherment and interpretation 
of the Nalanda seal of Budhagupta, the author of these 
lines can say that the students of Indian history who 
studied the Eran inscription in 1838, Budhagupta’s coins 
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_ in 1894, the Sarnath inscriptions in 1914-15, the Damodapur 
plates in 1919-20 and the Nalanda seal in 1943, felt “like 
some watcher of the skies when a new planet swims into 
his ken.” 

In this connection it is necessary also to point out that 
inscriptions in the Sanskrit language, written in the deri- 
vatives of the Brahmi script and sometimes containing dates 
in the Saka era, have been found in large numbers in 
Indonesia, Malaisia and Indo-China. These records have 
greatly helped scholars to reconstruct the early history 
of those lands, which was, like that of India, wrapped 
in obscurity, with special reference to the spread of 
Indian culture in those parts of the world from both 
Northern and Southern India. South Indian characteristics 
are however more prominent in the records of South 
_ East Asia. 





(Concluded) 
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Buddha meets at Sarnath his five former colleagues 
Artist Nandalal Bose 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
The first article in this issue entitled “The Concept of Man” 
by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad is reproduced by permission from 
the Unesco publication Humanism and Education in East and West. 


Siva AND HIs ConsorT 

The Deity with Three Faces (picture facing p. 92) in the 
Elephanta Caves near Bombay, is familiar to tourists in India. It 
is usually called the Trimurti or the god Siva with his three faces, 
which is perhaps not correct, for in a paper read at the last session 
of the Indian History Congress, Prof. Dr. J. N. Banerji of Calcutta 
University, an authority on Indian Iconography, pointed out that of 
these three faces, while the centre and the left (reader’s) ones are no 
doubt of Siva’s, representing respectively the benign and the fierce 
aspect of the god, the right (reader’s) face is of his consort Parvati, 
feminine as it is in contour and delineation and soft in expression. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL MATTERS 

A seal with the typical Harappan symbol of a unicorn in front 
of a ‘manger’ and with one line of Harappan script on the top, 
together with a large number of other Harappan antiquities such as 
blades, beads, pottery etc have been unearthed during the excavation 
by the Central Archdeological Dept. of a mound at Lothal in the 
village of Saragwala in Dholka taluka of Ahmedabad Dist. in 
Bombay State, about 3 miles from Bhurkhi Ry. station on the 
Botad-Ahmedabad line of the Western Ry. This discovery has 
further extended the zone of the Harappan culture. The site, it 
appears, remained unoccupied after its desertion by the Harappans. 

Excavation by the Central Archaeological Dept. of mounds at 
Prakash, at the confluence of the rivers Tapti and Gomai in the 
West Khandesh Dist. of Bombay State, has brought to light the 
remains of a settlement showing four occupational strata dating from 
the first millennium B.C. to the 7th century A.D., of which the earliest 
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culture was microlithic and the second was fully iron-using. Soakage 
jars and a ring well belonging to the second period (5th—Ist cent. B.C.) 
have been found. 

Excavations sponsored by the University of Saugar at Sirpur on 
the banks of the river Mahanadi, about 45 miles from Raipur in 
Madhya Pradesh, have brought to light the remains of a magnificent 
8th century Buddhist temple and three large Buddhist monasteries 
(of which one is supposed to have been probably a nunnery) 
together with a large quantity of household objects. The monasteries 
have a large central hall, surrounded by cells, with walls of brick 
on stone foundations, and in one of them has been found a large 
stepped platform for metal images. Among a number of clay seals 
found is one with a diameter of less than an inch, on which are 
inscribed 15 lines of writing containing 317 letters, each 1/4th the 
size of a pin-head. The site seems to have been occupied by the 
$aivites from the 11th century. 

A door made of black stone of the thickness of 5$ inchés, with 
the image of Buddha flanked by two elephants with water-jars in 
their trunks and floral designs carved on it was found by some 
villagers while digging earth at Dighi near Samastipur in Bihar. 
The door, supposed to be of the the 10th century, probably belonged 
to a shrine. 

The Archaeological Dept. of East Bengal (Pakistan) has discovered 
a number of copper plates, a bronze casket, a bronze Buddha image 
and other finds by excavating a 12th century Buddhist monastery 
at Mainamati, 6 miles from Comilla. There are said to be 20 
similar sites in the area awaiting excavation, which shows that 
Buddhism flourished in this region during the medieval period. 

The Central Archaeological Dept. has found yet another brick- 
built garuda or eagle-shaped Horse Sacrifice alter near Kalsi on the 
bank of the Yamuna, 36 miles from Dehra Dun (see also p. 295 of 
our January 1955 issue). Eight inscribed bricks unearthed so far 
refer to the same king Silavarman, otherwise unknown to history, of 
the 3rd century A.D. as the performer of the sacrifice, as in the 
alters discovered earlier. The site is located at the point where 
the Yamuna descends from the hills to the plains (therefore 
comparable in sanctity to famous Hardwar where the Ganga 
descends fromm the hills to the plains). It is surmised that the region 


_ may have been held sacred for the performance of the Horse or other 
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sacrifices since Vedic times. It is to be noted also that overlooking 
this site, on the opposite bank of the river, is a boulder bearing a 
version of the famous Fourteen Rock Edicts of Asoka. It was a 
mystery so long as to why Asoka caused a version of these Edicts 
to be set up in this desolate region. It appears now that it was 
done probably because the spot was specially given to animal 
sacrifices for religious purposes, which Asoka sought to put a stop 
to, as he says in Rock Edict I—“Here”’ (i.e. throughout his dominions) 
“no animal is to be slaughtered and offered in religious sacrifice.” 


ScrentiFic ITEms 
The State Drug Research Laboratory of Kashmir will undertake 
large scale manufacture of an anti-mosquito cream prepared by it, 
which is reported to have successfully passed tests carried out on its 
effectiveness. 
The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, after four years 


of continuous research and tests, has perfected a cheap and balanced 


Multi-Purpose Food for the Millions which compares favourably 
with the American Multi-Purpose Food, that can be taken either 
as a supplement to the daily meal or as a full meal in times of 
emergency. Its ingredients are three parts of groundnut cake powder, 
one part of til (sesame oil seed) cake powder and one part of soyabean 
cake powder, fortified with calcium, iron, and vitamins A, D and B 
complex. 


RAJASTHAN ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Laying the foundation stone of this Institute at Jodhpur, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad said that the former rulers of some states had 
collected huge libraries of manuscripts and texts, and if all those 
materials could be collected and preserved, it would help much in 
rewriting the history of India which would be not the history of kings 
and their wars but the history of the evolution and development of 


India’s culture. 


Soviet BisLIOoTHECA BuDDHICA 
A set of the Soviet Bibliotheca Buddhica in Sanskrit, Tibetan 
and Mongolian languages was presented on behalf of the Soviet Govt. 
to the International Academy of Indian Culture of Nagpur at a 
ceremony held in New Delhi. It contains about 30 rare books on 
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the ancient literature of Buddhism and selected classics of India, 
Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia, Central Asia and China, Speaking on the 
occasion Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said that the greatest significance of 
Dharma was that it united people and a-Dharma separated them ; 
India had always tried to bring people together through Dharma and 
the endeavours of India today also were directed to the attainment 
of this end. Dr. Radhakrishnan added that all efforts to bring the 
world together on political and economic planes would fail until 
cultural co-operation was brought about among different countries. 


EVOLUTION AND DEMOCRACY 

Addressing different gatherings in Bangalore, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
said that there was no such thing as an automatic evolution of man, 
something that happened according to the laws of heredity and 
natural selection. Man’s evolution was bound up with his conscious 
effort. As he was, man was an unfinished being. He had to grow 
into a regenerate being and permit the currents of universal life to 
flow through him. Those who had evolved, who had realised their 
latent possibilities, who were reborn, served as examples and guides 
to others. 

Stating that democracy was yet an aspiration and not an 
achievement he said that if we wanted to make democracy an achieve- 
ment, it was essential for us to be democratic at heart and to look upon 
all human beings as identical with ourselves. Unless we were able 
to rise to that kind of position, it would not be easy for us to preserve 
our freedom. 


BuppHIist ART EXHIBITION IN RANGOON 

We are gratified to learn that at the request of the Burmese | 
Government, the Exhibition held in Rangoon of Indian Buddhist Art 
(reported on pp. 394-395 of our last issue) by the Indian Archaeological 
Dept. was extended to last for fifty days in all. The Exhibition 
created great enthusiasm among all sections of the people, visitors 
to it numbering over 2,000 a day on an average. Fourteen lectures 
too were delivered by Indian and Burmese experts on the Art of 
India and Burma, Buddhism, Archaeological Methods etc, in connection 
with the Exhibition. The management of the Exhibition received 
the full and ardent co-operation of the Burmese Ministry of Cultural 
‘Affairs, other Govt. Depts. and of the Burmese Press, in their 
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arduous task and judging from reports received, the Exhibition earned 
high praise from religious bodies, cultural organisations and the 


general public. We feel that this Exhibition has strengthened India’s 


bonds of friendship with Burma and has been a very appropriate 
step preparatory to the celebrations to be held next year by the 
Buddhist world in honour of the 2500th anniversary of Lord Buddha’s 
birth. 


ICCR News 

At a reception held in his honour, Dr. Tara Chand, India’s 
Ambassador in Iran, spoke of the close cultural intercourse between 
India and Iran in ancient times. Dr. A. A. Hekmat, the Iranian 
Ambassador and Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, one of our Vice-Presidents, also 
addressed the gathering. 

A grant has been made to Dr. Ram Babu Saksena for the 
publication of the works of some Urdu poets. 

Summer Vacation Camps for foreign students studying in India 
were held in Srinagar (Kashmir) and Ootacamund (a hill station 
on the Nilgiris in South India). Both the camps were largely 
attended. 

Shri Inam R. Khan of the Central Ministry of Education has 
been appointed to officiate as Secretary ICCR vice Shri Syed H. Burney 
retired. ; 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ramasarman’s Prakyita-Kalpataru, ed. Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, 1954, * 
Asiatic Society, 1 Park St., Calcutta, Rs. 10/-. 

Though this work was utilized by Lassen and Pischel, they did 
not fully realise its value although at a later date Grierson stressed 
its importance and with the help of Jacobi and S. K. Chatterji 
brought out editions of certain sections of the work on the basis 
of the very faulty India Office Library ms. Nitti-Dolci also worked 
on certain sections of the work, not dealt with by Grierson. In 
1944, the present editor came across a newly discovered ms. of the 
work, with the help of which he has now prepared a very much 
improved version of the text. Another source of improvement 
utilized by the editor has been the Prakritanusasana of Purushottamadeva, - 
a very old work, discovered some years ago, from which Ramasarman 
borrowed certain sutras verbatim. 

The colophon of the text, missing partly in the Ind. Office 
Library ms., is found in full in the new ms. used for this edition, 
which supplies useful data regarding the date of Ramasarman, from 
which as well as on other considerations, the editor comes to the 
conclusion that the author of the work lived between the 12th and 
the 16th centuries. The great value of this work consists in the 
fact that it treats all the different dialects of Prakrit, Apabhraméa 
and Paisachi with a degree of fullness, scarecely available in any 
other work written before it. Another important feature of the work 
is that it has a commentary written by the author himself, in 
which some examples look like genuine quotations from some Prakrit 
works. A special feature of the Prakrit quotations is that they are 
mostly on the exploits of Krishna, and quite a number are on his 
relations with Radha and the gopis, from which the editor concludes 
that considering the great popularity of the Radha-Krishna legends 
with the medieval poets of Bengal, it would seem possible that 
there existed earlier Prakrit poems, now lost, dealing with all the 
episodes of Krishna’s life, from which the author borrowed the 
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metrical passages quoted in his commentary. The editor has given us 
an English translation of the text as well, and a re-edited version 
of the Commentary too. Parallels have been cited from the other 
authoritative works on Prakrit grammar. The Appendix gives the 
texts with critical notes of Purushottamadeva’s Prakritanusasana, 
LankeSvara’s Prakrita-kamadhenu and of the Prakyita-lakshana in the 
Vishnudharmottara. 


Bangla Sahitya (in Bengali) by Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, 1955, Ind. 
Publicity Society, 21 Balaram Ghosh St., Calcutta 4, price Rs. 10/-. 

The present work traces the development of Bengali literature 
from its early beginnings about the 10th century A.D. to modern 
times. The treatment is very lucid, scholarly and critical. With a 
very discerning eye, Dr. Ghosh has set forth all the chief features of 
the subject and has given the reader the benefit of illustrating every 
salient feature with appropriate quotations from the originals. 
He has compressed all arguments regarding disputed authorship, 
dates etc within a readable compass. His appraisal of the literary 
merits of the various works shows the maturity of his judgment 
and insight. We have no doubt it will prove of great value to 
students of Bengali literature and will be a very useful reference 
book for teachers. 


Vaibhashika Daréana (in Bengali), by Pandit Ananta Kumar 
Nyayatarkatirtha, Orient Book Company, 9 Shyama Charan De 
Street, Calcutta 12, Price Rs. 20/-. 

Buddhist system of thought is divided under four heads—Sautrantika, 
Yogachara, Madhyamika and Vaibhashika. Of these the Vaibhashika 
is the most important as the others have drawn upon it. The 
fountain-head of the other three schools should be traced back to 
the Vaibhashika. These other three schools have either accepted 
the categories of the Vaibhashika or have differed from it. But 
the originality of propounding the Buddhist system of thought is to 
be ascribed to the Vaibhashikas. It is also worth mentioning that 
the Vaibhashikas have made a substantial contribution in respect of 
the categories or prameyas. But it is unfortunate that while some 
works of the other schools are available, the literature of the 
Vaibhashikas was little known to us. The original position of 
the Buddhist thinkers could not therefore be ascertained with 
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precision from the writings of the other schools or from the criticisms 
of non-Buddhist schools. We are very fortunate in having before 
us a critical evaluation of the Vaibhashika system in this work. 
The author has not only surveyed the Vaibhashika point of view 
in all its bearings but has gone a step further to determine its 
value in the light of the different Buddhist and orthodox schools. 
Pandit Tarkatirtha has taken great pains to explain the view-point 
of the Vaibhashika by a searching analysis of the commentary of 
YaSomitra, rich in dialectics and difficult in reading, because of its 
various complexities. The writer is equipped with an outstanding 
grip on logical issues and possesses a sharp critical acumen 
for unfolding the niceties of Buddhist logic by bringing out wherever 
necessary the points of contact with and difference from rival schools 
of philosophy. It is also his commendable mastery over language 
which has rendered it possible for the ordinary reader to understand 
and appreciate the marshalling of facts and the presentation of 
arguments with little difficulty. The book is divided into two 
sections—the first dealing with the prameyas and the latter discussing 
the pramanas. The author’s treatment of the denial of God and of 
the Whole (avayavin) are really outstanding contributions to logical 
thinking. The preface presents a delightful reading, in which the 
gradual development of the school of the Sarvastivadins has been 
graphically portrayed. The book is a very fruitful venture as it is a 
pioneer contribution to a philosophy which possesses a unique 
importance of its own, but which has not been adequately explained 


by any writer of repute in modern times. 
Gaurinath Shastri 


Buddhakatha (in Bengali) by Dr. Amulyachandra Sen, 1955, Ind. 
Publicity Society, 21 Balaram Ghosh St., Calcutta 4, Price Rs. 3/-. 

In this handy volume Dr. Sen has given us everything essential 
to an understanding of the Buddha. The reviewer has genuine 
pleasure to say that Dr. Sen’s attempt to write an authentic manual 
of Buddhism in his mother tongue has been eminently successful. 
In it we find in simple language the history of Gautama Buddha with 
many interesting anecdotes illuminating his manysided personality. 
The significance and value of these anecdotes, which mostly escaped 
the notice of earlier scholars, have been pointed out for the first time 
by Dr. Sen. As a result of this, the Buddha appears to the reader 
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in a remarkably new light. He was not merely a great thinker and 4 
religious teacher, but also an able organiser and a strong disciplinarian, a 
a man of culture, taste and of fine aesthetic sensibility. He possessed, 
besides, a keen sense of humour and relaxed or stiffened rules to deal 2 
with actual needs or circumstances. He was indeed a perfect judge E 


of human nature. Furnished with this novel but in every respect an 
authentic view of the Buddha’s personality, we are in a better position 


to find out what his original teachings were. Hence Dr. Sen’s — 


presentation of these teachings, in spite of its brevity, has been very 


clear. The book is therefore a very valuable contribution to Bengali _ 
literature. Its plain and lucid style, throughly suited to the subject- — 
matter, lends it a charm and dignity which Art alone can give. The 4 
get-up and printing of the book is excellent, and the illustrations a 


reproduce fine specimens of Indian classical art. 
Manomohan Ghosh 


Wheel of History, by Rammanohar Lohia, 1955, Navahind Prakashan, 
831 Begum Bazar, Hyderabad-Deccan, pp. 111, price Rs. 3/12. 


The author is a prominent Socialist. Historical studies have a 


been blended in him with a philosophical bent of mind, deeply tinged 
with idealism. He has seen the modern world too and his speculations 
would be of interest to social and political reformers. 








